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he Boy Age 


UTURE historians may speak of the 
Twentieth Century as the Boy Age. 
You know how the world has pro- 
gressed through its different ““Ages’’— 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the 
Heroic Age, and so on, and you know 
why these names have been given to 
those periods of history. 

It is of wonderful significance that for 
quite a number of years various influ- 
ences have been at work upon the Boy, 
making him more of a student, or more 
of a military person, or more of an ath- 
lete than ‘“n any previous Age of the 
world. By no means the least of these 
Movements has been our own great Boy 
Scout work of which you are a part. 

And now suddenly the world is con- 
fronted with the possibility, the certainty 
indeed, that millions of its men will be 
taken out of their places in society, leav- 
ing a great gap between youth and age. 
And it is the boys who must fill this. gap 
in the world’s affairs. For years the 
boys of to-day and to-morrow will bear 
responsibilities and perform a service in 
all departments of life beyond anything 
ever experienced by boys before. 

It is the Boy Age of the world—the 
Age when civilization is to be moved for- 
ward by boys. 

This may sound imaginative, but it is 
not so. Germany has already lost in the 
war six million men. These were the 
young men and the middle-aged men of 
Germany. Austria, Italy, France, En- 
gland, Belgium—how many millions have 
they lost also! Now America is sending 
into the battle lines five hundred thou- 
sand, one million, two million, five mil- 
lion of her most efficient men. Who will 
take their places in the affairs of life, 
if not the boys who are crowding up 
through their teens toward young man- 
hood? 

As you have studied your histories 
perhaps you have often thought it would 
have been a great thing to have lived in 


some far primeval period when men first 
began to learn their powers. But behold! 
you are living in the most wonderful 
period of the world’s history for boys. 


Sources of Strength 


iu takes «) kinds of boys to make the 
world. What kind are you? The 
writer was handed two or three copies 
of the lurid Wild West boy weeklies the 
other day and glanced through one or 
two of them. Whew! are you the kind of 
boy that “eats up” that sort of stuff? 
Sources of strength. Are you the kind 
of boy who wants to be strong in mind 
and body? In other words, are you the 
kind of boy upon whom the world can 
depend in this great crisis? What are 
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MY RESOLVE FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


N my honor I will do my best 

to do my duty to God and my 

country, and to keep the Scout 

Law. _ 

To help other people at all times. 

To keep myself physically strong, 

mentally awake, and morally 
straight. 


one 
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your sources of strength? There was a 
humorous article in the Christmas issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE which purposely over- 
emphasizes the natural delight a boy has 
in eating. But if you were asked to name 
what you most wanted for Christmas this 
year would it be candy? Is candy your 
source of strength? 


A New Year That Counts 


T= Editorial staff wishes you a Happy 
New Year! And it can be happy 
through and through without being fool- 
ish. We hope this New Year will bring 
you many good things, most of all a 
realization of how important you have 
become in world affairs and how im- 
portant it is that you make ready to sur- 
render some boyhood things in order to 
take on some graver_ responsibilities. 
Don’t give up your play, but give up 
wasting time in play that could be better 
spent. Don’t give up your studies, but 
give up wasting time by careless study. 
Don’t give up your boyhood dreams, but 
give up the habit -f idly dreaming. And 
remember that th: world will let you go 
on being a careles get-no-where kind of 
boy if you want to be (which we doubt), 
but the world will tremendously rewark 
every boy who is willing to surrender 
some of his boyhood privileges now in 
order to take his place with the boys who 
will step into the gap the war has made 
in the man-power of the nations. 


A Gift for You 


BECAUSE our New Year wish for you 
is from the heart, all concerned in 
getting out BOYS’ LIFE each month want 
you to know that for the coming twelve 
months they will give you the utmost of 
their thought, ability, time and strength 
in securing and publishing in your maga- 
zine the very best obtainable stories, 
articles, pictures, departments, so that 
BOYS’ LIFE shall be to you each month 
and through the months an _ unfailing 
source of strength in your play, your 
study, your work, and your ambitions. 

We wish you, every reader, a happy 
New Year and a worthy place in the 
ranks of the boys of the Boy Age. 





HIS is a story 
for boys. 
Tomboys will 
like it also. 

It is no less a 
story for men. 

Peace - at - any - 
price folk, senti- 
mentalists, slackers 
of all sorts and men 
who serve two mas- 
ters will find noth- 
ing in it to appeal 
to them. But lovers 
of heroic tales will 
find the story, if 
not the telling of it, 
music and honey to 
their hearts as long 
as there is the need 
of intrepid fighters 
for right and justice 
in this world—and 
that will be a long 
time. 

The story of Theodore Roosevelt is the story of a small 
boy who read about great men and decided that he wanted 
to be like them. He had vision, he had will, he had per- 
sistence, and he succeeded. What the future will call Theo- 
dore Roosevelt we do not know. We know only that today 
he is known, not only to Americans, but to the people of 
the four corners of the earth as one of the world’s greatest 
living men. He is not a second Washington. e is not a 
second Lincoln. He is not a second Andrew Jackeon. He 
is not a second anybody. He is Theodore Rooseveit. Lim- 
self, unique. There has never been anybody like him in the 
past and, though the world wait a long while, there will 
never be any one quite like him in the future. 

For he has something of the Prophet Ezekiel in him, and 
something of Natty F amppo, something of Hildebrand the 
valiant warrior, so 2- 
thing of Olaf the f£-a- 
King, something of 
Cromwell, something of 
Charlemagne. He be- 
longs to the Heroic Line 
and we need not ask 
what those Grand Fel- 
lows would have thought 
of him. 

We know. 

We also know that, as 
the contemporary of any 
one of them, he should 
have given that one a 
man’s race for his lau- 
rels. 

Theodore Roosevelt 
has for seven years been 
beaten in every political 
campaign he 
tered. He has made 
mistakes that would kill 
and bury twelve ordi- 
nary public men. He has 
been placed on the shelf 
as a mummy a half dozen 
times. Yet every word 
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Hermann Hagedorn, true poet and 
master of prose, with his two daughters. 





“Lives of Great Men all Remind 
Ve... 


Prologue to “A Boys’ Life of 


Theodore Roosevelt” 


By the Author 


he speaks is “‘news’; and when he goes to a health-farm and 
loses fourteen pounds, the newspapers carry the tidings, 
column-long, on the front page, because they know that the 
least thing that happens to “T. R.” is more interesting 
to the average American citizen than a Bernstorff letter- 
file or a battle. He is more conspicuous in retirement 
than most of our presidents have been under the limelight 
of office. 

For Theodore Roosevelt is the epitome of the Great 
Hundred Million; the visible, individual expression of the 
American people in this year of our Lord 1917. He is the 
typical American. He has the virtues that we like to call 
American an 
he has the faults; 
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HOW THE NEW LIFE OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT CAME TO BE WRITTEN 


Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, of Harper’s, ap- 
proached Col. Roosevelt with the idea of 
ge his cooperation in a writing of a 
life of him for a series of Lives of Great 
Men for Boys, which Harper’s are pub- 
lishing. Mr. Roosevelt said he would be 
glad to give material for such a book, 
and suggested that Hermann Hagedorn 
write it. Mr. Hagedorn agreed to do so 
and is now collecting material for the 
book. In this he has received the most 
cordial cooperation not only from Col. 
Roosevelt, but from his sisters, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson and Mrs. W. S. Cowles, 
as well as friends and companions in ad- 
venture, such as William Sewall, his 

uide in Maine and fellow ranchman in 
akota; Hon. Nathaniel Elsberg, Mr. 
Joseph Murray and others. Mr. Hage- 
dorn has had access to diaries and letters 
which have never before been shown to 
any of the authors of the numerous biog- 


energy, enter- 
prise, insatiable 
eagernessto 
know things, 
idealism, o pti- 
mism, fervor; the 
gift of quick de- 
cision, love of 
fair play; a 
belief of cutting 
through if you 
can't  satisfacto- 
rily go around; 
real respect for 
the other fellow 
as long as he is 
straight, and un- 
measured con- 
tempt for him if 
he is crooked or 








Is the Colonel on guard in this interesting old photograph? In due time the 
story will tell, 


raphies which have been written of Mr. 


eeaoll sg a quitter; love 


for a fight in a 
good cause—a 
level-headed win- 
ner, a loser who can grin. His glory is not that he is ex- 
traordinary; but that he is so complete an expression of the 
best aspirations of the 
average American. He 
is the fulfiller of our 
good intentions; he is 
the doer of the heroic 
things we all want to 
do and somehow don't. 

He knows us and 
we know him. He is 
human, he is our 
kind. And, being our 
kind, his successes and 
his fame are somehow 
our successes and our 
fame likewise. 

There is something 
magic about that. You 
can no more explain 
it than you can ex- 
plain Theodore Roose- 
velt. And you cannot 
explain him any more 
than you can explain 
electricity or falling in 
love. 

You can only tell his 
story; which we will 
now proceed to do. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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A Boy Arrives 
and Discovers 
the World 

N those days church-spires were still 
the most conspicuous features in the 
skyline of New York. Old Trinity 
still looked down upon the roofs of 

Wall Street, instead of craning its neck 
looking up to them, as to-day. Grace 
Church, huddled and hidden among dry- 
goods stores and glove factories at 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, in those 
days pleasantly dominated a dignified 
neighborhood of stately residences 
where the best families lived on the 
borders of Washington Square. 

That was in the fifties. 

New York was in its “teens in those 
days. There were trees on Broadway, 
but no cable cars. There were not even 
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horse cars. Those ambling conveyances, known grandly as the 
Harlem Railroad, were confined to the side avenues, Third, 
Sixth and Eighth. Up Broadway and up Fifth Avenue lum- 


bered innumerable omnibuses, 

It was a 
small New 
York com- = 
pared to the = 
metropolis of = 
to-day. But : 
there was dust = 
and bustle = 
even then. = 
Old-timers 
complained 
that life was 
becoming all 
hurry and 
confusion, and 
indignant citi- 
zens wrote to = 
the news- 
papers asking 
whether a fare 
on -the horse 
car did not 
entitle one to 
a seat. The 
New York 
Fire Depart- 
ment about 
this time re- 
solved “if poss = 
sible to pro- 





cure a steam- = Theodore Roosevelt 


fire engine,” 
and to build 
an engine 
house “some- 





where between Bleecker Street and Fourteenth.” 
New York was young, but it was beginning to grow up. 
The Republic, too, was young, for all its eighty years. 
it, too, was growing; and its growing pains were sharp. 
The fifties were a tempestuous and bitter decade, that began 
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The house where he was born. 
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held forth since. 











Martha Bulloch Roosevelt 
The parents of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
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with Clay’s Missouri 

compromise which was ~ 

supposed to settle the 

slavery question, but 

settled nothing; and ended with the elec- 
tion of Lincoln,which in due time settled 
a great many things. Those intervening 
ten years were years of ferment. There 
was gold in California; there were 
“avenging angels” in Utah; there was . 
fire and sword in Kansas. Everywhere 
was unrest. In the country, especially in 
New England, men were deserting their 
farms and flocking either to the factories 
that were rising everywhere in the river 
towns, or to the fresher soil and wider 
opportunities of the Middle West and 
West; in the cities the California gold 
craze had started a wave of speculation 
that broke in the panic of 1857. On the 
heels of the panic a religious revival swept 


the East. Agitators abounded, Abolitionists, woman suffragists, 
social reformers of every variety, preachers, lyceum lecturers, 
held forth as they had never held forth before and have never 
Spiritualistic mediums flourished. Fugitive 


slaves were 
WAALS snatched from 
their legal 
captors and 
spirited away 
with a_bless- 
ing. “Soci- 
ety,” in New 
York, in Sara- 
toga, in New- 
port, danced 
and dined 
with a_ reck- 
less extrava- 
gance unheard 
of in this 
Puritan re- 
public. 

The fifties 
began with the 
hope, ex- 
pressed by 
North as well 
as South, by 
Democrats as 
well as Whigs, 
that the slav- 
ery issue was 
settled, to be 
agitated no 
more. On the 
plains of 
Kansas and in 
the halls of 
Congress, how- 
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ever, the struggle draws nearer and nearer civil war. In the 
congressional elections of 1858 comes the first real test of 
strength of the Republicans’ new anti-slavery party. 

The campaign draws to a close. On October 15th Lincoln 
and Douglas, at Alton, hold their last debate. On the 25th, at 
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Rochester, N. Y., Seward makes his famous “irrepressible con- 


flict” speech. 


N October 26th, in New York City, Tammany Hall, as 
always on 
the wrong side, 


lic morals and national disgrace. In our elections neutrality and 
inactivity are a treason against popular government.” 

They are ringing words, and it seems almost as though some 
spirit must have borne them from Astor Place to Twentieth 
Street and 
whispered them 
in the ears of the 





enthusiastically 
endorses Bu- 
chanan with 
booming of 
guns, music, a 
bonfire and a 
half-empty 
house. On the 
28th General 
Jefferson Davis 
leaves Washing- 
ton after an ex- 
tended stay in 
the North, 
“charmed with 
his northern 
tour,” we read, 
“and with many 
of his ideas of 
Northern people 
changed.” 

On the same 
day, or there- 
abouts, Grant, a 
failure and sick 
with fever and ague on his farm near St. Louis, sells out 
his stock, his crops: and his farming utensils and gives up 
farming. 

On October 29th men of half a dozen parties, Democrats, 
Whigs, Republicans, “Hard Shells and Soft Shells, Old Hunkers 
and Old Barn Burners,” unite in a great fusion meeting at 
Cooper Institute in New York to endorse the candidacy of a 
Democratic Congressman who had dared to stand for righteous- 
ness and justice against his fellow-Democrat, Buchanan. 

On November 3rd is Election Day. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the shouting and the excitement 
of the last days of the campaign, on October 27, 1858, at 28 
East 20th Street, New York, Theodore Roosevelt is born. 

The baby in Twentieth Street was two days old when the 

fusion meeting 

was held a 

dozen_ block 

south of where 
he lay, staring 
with = curious 
eyes at the ceil- 
2 ing and_ four 
walls of the 
world he had 
jus-t entered. 

That meeting 

would have re- 

joiced his soul. 

Hear the 
words of the 
presiding _ offi- 
cer: “Suffrage 
is universal. 

The duty to ex- 

ercise it is uni- 

versal. The 
consequences of 
neglecting it, by 
men of right 
principles, are 
bad govern- 
ment, dishonest 
and _ incompe- 
tent public men, 
general corrup- 
tion of the pub- 

















Our hero at the age of three. 





Broadway and St. Nicholas Hotel, from a guide book published in 1858, 


Roosevelts’ new 
baby. For they 
constitute, curi- 
ously enough, 
the very mes- 
sage which that 
baby, twenty- 
three years 
later, and 
thereafter, in 
season and out 
= of season, was 
to din into the 
ears of the 
American 
people. 
Whether a 
spirit actually 

did do anything 

as interesting 

and important 

as that we do 
: not know. In 

any event, the 
baby showed no signs of it. He looked around in what was to 
him the world, and, very much as other babies, began 
to take certain persons and certain landmarks into his con- 
sciousness. 

It is safe to say that for some time his mother engaged most 
of his attention. She was a beautiful woman, a Southerner, 
whom Theodore Roosevelt, the elder, had married in Georgia 
four or five years before, when she was Martha Bulloch. 
Theodore Roosevelt had met her at the wedding of a friend 
who had married her half-sister at Roswell, the Bulloch planta- 
tion. He was himself as completely of the North as his wife 
was of the South, a member of an old Dutch family, whose men 
had been bankers, aldermen, merchants and solid citizens of 
New York City since the days when it was Niew Amsterdam 
and had _ 4500 
inhabitants. : 

Theodore : 
Roosevelt the = 
Elder had _in- 
herited a_ re- 
spected name, a 
certain tradi- 
tion of public 
service and a 
moderate _for- 
tune. When his 
son, Theodore, 
was born he was 
already an 
established 
glass merchant 
in New York, 
with an_ office 
on Maiden Lane 
and a spacious 
house to live in 
—a man who, in 
spite of his for- 
tune and_ the 
extravagance 
and frivolity of 
the society in 
which he had 
been born was, 
at the age of 
twenty - eight, 
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Adopting the pose he still retains. i 
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already making a place for himself in New York. He was a 
vigorous .and courageous man, yet extraordinarily tender, 
gentle and unselfish, with a gift for making friends and keep- 
ing them. His range of friends was unusual, for among them 
were bankers and newsboys, ambassadors 
and down-and-outers, society folk who 


he had a younger brother and another sister. In a stately 
house at Broadway and Fourteenth Street he had a grand- 


father; and roundabout in the neighborhood he had certain 
cousins. His mother’s mother, “the dearest of old ladies,” and 

his mother’s sister, Anna, lived in the 

as 6howse on. Twentieth Street. With Dis 





rode to hounds and little Italians who 
went to Miss Sattery’s night school. He 
was a aman who fulfilled his duties with 
the same zest with which he entertained 
his friends or drove a four-in-hand. He 
took life with great seriousness, but he 
took it laughing—which means that to 
him all activity, however difficult, was a 
source of enjoyment; to him there was 
no such thing as a chore. 

Fort Sumter was fired on when Theo- 
dore Junior was eighteen months old. 
The war between North and South had 
been threatening for forty years, and yet, 
when it came, it came as a staggering 
surprise. In the house on Twentieth 
Street the nation’s tragedy was symbol- 
ized, for Theodore Roosevelt was as pro- 
foundly and wholeheartedly for the North 
as Martha Roosevelt was for the South. 
Every fibre of him resented slavery and 
disunion; all her traditions, all her train- 
ing, on the other hand, held her firmly 
to the belief that slavery was a sacred 
institution and a secession a sacred right. 
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father and mother, these made up his 
: world, and for the time being the things 
: they said and did were of vastly greater 
= consequence to him than what a man 
named Lincoln was doing in Washington 
or a man named McClellan was failing to 





do on the Potomac. 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT the 





Younger, just turned three, saw little 
of his father that first winter of the 
war. For his father, having done what 
he could to send soldiers to the front and 
to organize a Sanitary Commission, had 
by that time turned his attention to the 
care of the families they had left behind 
them. In many cases these families were 
starving, and the money they should have 
received from the husband and father 
was going into the pockets of the sutlers 
and hangers-on of the army camps. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt went to Washington with 
a bill to establish “allotment commis- 
sions” to transfer to each soldier’s family 
the money he could spare to send them. 








It is a testimony to the strength and 
fineness of their spirits and the depth of 


“at 


The ten-year-old naturalist, 


Congress passed the bill—after a three 
month’s fight. Theodore Roosevelt was 














the affection they held for each other that 

Theodore Roosevelt and Martha Bulloch should each have kept 
their own convictions without wavering and yet should have 
been able to live harmoniously together and make a home for 
their children which, from all accounts, was singularly happy. 
There was fighting blood on both sides, but these two chose 
to strive against mischance rather than each other, 

The war, which came so poignantly near to his father and 
mother, passed over the head of the younger Theodore Roose- 
velt like a thunderstorm in the night. In a sense, he slept 
through it. He was two and a half when it broke out, too 
young to be conscious of the tenseness and distress in the house 
in Twentieth Street or the excitement on the streets. He prob- 
ably saw the soldiers go down Fifth Avenue, but they left no 
impression on his mind, He had an elder sister, and by and by 
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appointed head of the commission from 
New York, and through the early months of 1862 went from 
camp to camp visiting each of the eighty regiments New York 
had in the field. There were no limousines in those days. In 
storm and mud and cold, the commissioners lived in the sad- 
dle all day and, at times, half the night through that bitter 
winter. They were jeered at in camp and opposed at home, 
but they succeeded. The soldiers agreed to cooperate and in 
New York alone millions were saved for women and children 
who otherwise would have starved, 

The war went on. New Orleans and Antietam were won; 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville were lost. Victory came 
again with Gettysburg. Slowly the tide turned in favor of 
the North. And Theodore Roosevelt the Younger, now aged 
four, underwent his first and only spanking. 
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In those.days church spires were still the most conspicuous features in the skyline of New York. 
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It happened this way. 
clear, he had bitten his sister’s arm. 


kitchen, where the cook, who was _ Irish, 


For some reason or other not quite 
This was a crime, he 
knew, and he fled forthwith to the backyard and thence to the 


was baking bread. were forgotten. 


should act that way. 
There came possibly an exciting echo of both 


rumbling in the distance and, now and then, a source of self- 
questioning why his father should look this way or his mother 


The rumbling ceased, the questionings 


when Uncle Jimmy, 














He seized a hand- 

ful of dough (pre- whose real name 
paredness!) and was James Dun- 
crawled under the % woodie Bullock and 
kitchen table. A ay en who had been an 
minute later his “ Sf, L 4 D gp eS wy be 4 Pee Admiral in the Con- 
father entered from Sk Vtte, pete. , Pa) Un hy tanga LAs federate Navy, came 
the yard, asking for (2 ee , :  thnsf on a stealthy visit 
Theodore. ' The hee ore be Li Cd ced nov ay Fishy Lyk ae with his brother 
cook was warm- 4 / : Z . Irvine to see the 
hearted and com- 7 AGL CAR A, fish, LL a8 por rh crv ThE sister who had mar- 
promised between oh Pisses 20 4 ried Theodore 
“informing” and her WA BY SUH Mob 2 Ing Roosevelt. They 
conscience by cast- ; Z came under assumed 
ing a _ significant Bist wth AGM names, for they were 
glance under the - _— ein . / noteworthy _ people 
table. The elder Ak AN Haug Qk GUA OG, EH, and had been ex- 
Roosevelt dropped / : yy te ; cepted from the gen- 
on all fours § and AM o Nni__ Add Lar Bad lem sK 200 Ké, MIST eral amnesty ex- 
darted for the +f / rso.e 4 p- y rg tended to those who 
younger. That fugi- fis ~Gigna negrdliin wend lane pr Tht WINK hhe had taken up arms 
tive from justice ts against the Union. 


heaved the dough at 
him and bolted for 
the stairway. 
was caught half way 
up, and treated as 
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Uncle Jimmy had in 
an English port built 
the famous Confed- 
erate sea-raider Ala- 
bama, long the ter- 
ror of Northern 


, 








on the whole he de- 


The original journal is slightly larger 


than this reproduction of two pages. 


shipping; Uncle 
Irvine had, as a mid- 











served. . 
And with that 
important event 
(Theodore Roosevelt the Younger actively 
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He is Elected King of the Nursery 


HE war was over. 


subsided. 


A gigantic struggle, which had al- 
most shattered the splendid dream of the founders of 
the Republic, had broken out, raged for four years, and 
To Theodore Roosevelt the Younger it was just a 


enters history. 


Kearsarge. 


shipman, fired the 


last gun discharged from her batteries in the fight with the 
As far as young Theodore was concerned they 


were like shadows that came and were gone. 


He was living his own life in his own small world. That 
world consisted practically of nothing but the house on East 
Twentieth Street and the house next door and the two yards 
(made into one); but as far as it went it was interesting and 
full of things to thrill an inquisitive boy. 

(Continued on page 58) 


His father’s brother 











Thoroug 


HE Glenwood team were taking 

i their beating like men. In the face 

of overwhelming defeat, they fought 

back staunchly, asking no quarter, 
making on excuses, leaping futilely, often 
awkwardly, before the shifting, dodging 
players from the factory across the river. 
When a ringing cheer from the visiting sec- 
tion of the gallery proclaimed another bas- 
ket against them, they returned to their 
places without comment. There was no 
whining, no useless words. They knew 
they were in for a beating such as they 
never before had experienced; but like the 
five clean, young thorough-breds they were, 
they took defeat silently, knowing that 
none but themselves were to blame. 

The school reflected the spirit of its rep- 
resentatives. It was hard, after a winning 
season, to be overwhelmed by the ill-famed 
factory team of their own town, a team 
they had consented to meet only because 
the town paper had urged the game to 
decide the much disputed city champion- 
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ship. But not a word of censure came 
from the lips of the three hundred Glen- 
wood boys who watched their champions, 
outclassed and humiliated, go down to de- 
feat before a team they had hitherto re- 
fused to recognize. 

Occasionally one would frame his lips 
for a protest against the tactics employed 
by the factory players against the useless 
charging, the unnecessary “elbowing,” 
pushing, and holding; the sharp word of 
condemnation was held in check to be 
merged an instant later in one of the 
thunderous school cheers which boomed at 
intervals across the court. The Glenwood 
boys had been brought up to play fair; it 
was bred in their bones as surely as was 
the courtesy and mutual consideration 
which characterized their manners. 

It was a grudge game with the other 
team; they were venting their long-nour- 
ished resentment against the “high-brows” 
who had considered themselves too good 
for a test of merit. But the Glenwood 


players, battered as they were, fought back 
cleanly and without rancor. Outclassed 
and outgeneraled, they refused absolutely 
to quit, and when the final whistle blew 
and the score stood 39 to 18 against them, 
each man held out his hand to his oppo- 
nent and told him he had played a good 
game, 

When the exultant cheering of the visit- 
ing contingent had died away and the two 
teams were gathered in the dressing-room, 
Duncan Phillips, the Glenwood captain, 
walked quietly across the floor, to where 
“Mac” Whelan, the factory leader, was 
standing. 

“Whelan,” he said clearly, above the pat- 
ter of the shower-baths, “we challenge your 
team to another game just a year from 
to-day.” 

The man addressed smiled sardonically 

“We might all be dead by that time,” 
he answered facetiously. “But if we’re 
here, we'll play you and wallop you worse 
than we did to-night.” 
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other men?” 

“It’s all right 
for us.” Hal 
Blanchard, the 
“hang” guard, 

. Stepped = forward 
Pm held out his 
hand. 


Duncan nodded, turning away abruptly, 
but the cleft in his chin showed rather 
prominently and his generally smiling 
mouth was set in a rigid line. 

“So that’s Whelan, the idol of the town!” 
he thought bitterly. “What a mucker he 
is !” 


FTER the visitors departed, talking 

noisily over the defeat they had in- 
flicted upon the schoolboys, Duncan Phil- 
lips addressed his team. 

“Fellows,” he said, “a thing like this 
must never happen again. We thought we 
knew something about basketball, but 
‘Mac’ Whelan and his crowd made us look 
like a lot of kids. And now it’s up to us, 
both for our own sakes and the sake of 
the school, to get back at them.” 

He paused, and the others looked at him 
questioningly. 

“How are we going to do it?” 
Tompkins asked finally. 

“We're going to play basketball until 
we know so much 
about the game that ; — 
we'll be able to re- 
verse the score they 
made against us to- 
night. We'll take a 
week's rest and 
then start playing 
again, and we'll 
keep on playing un- 
til we know as 
much about basket- 
ball as we do about 
eating. What do 
you fellows say?” 
" For a moment 
there was silence; | 
then Phil answered: 

“It means if we 
once start this 
thing we'll have to 
put it through,” 
he said. “But you 
can count me in on 
*.” 

“How about you 


Phil 








“Let’s shake on 
it,” he suggested. 
“Tonight we'll 
pledge ourselves to 
make up for the 
beating we just 
received.” 

Very solemnly, 
they shook hands 
all around. 

A week later, 
t he Glenwood 
team started to 
learn the game of 
basketball all over 
again. The direc- 
tor of school ath- 
letics had turned 
his attention to 
baseball, but un- 
der the leadership of Duncan Phillips, 
they outlined their plan of campaign and 
stuck to it with determination. It was 
mighty hard at times; baseball and track 
and the big outdoors called to them; but 
each man, generously fulfilling his prom- 
ise, reported at the basketball court two 
afternoons a week, and: stoically followed 
the monotonous routine of shooting and 
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passing from all possible positions. 

By the time the summer vacation rolled 
around, the team’s play would have been 
a revelation to their prospective oppo- 
nents. When they disbanded for the sum- 
mer Duncan Phillips carried a ball home 
with him and practiced daily shooting on 
a court installed in the rear of his fa- 
ther’s seashore cottage. He told himself 
that he was doing it for the team. But 
there was also something of the personal 
element in the tireless, unwavering man- 
ner in which he threw himself into the 
work. Deep down in his heart, although 
he admitted it to no one, he was nourish- 
ing a grudge against Mac Whelan. The 
factory leader’s arrogant reply to Glen- 
wood’s challenge had touched a raw spot 
in Duncan’s pride. That very night he 
had vowed that within a year, if hard 
work could do it, he would show Whelan 
how to act the part of a man in victory 
as well as in defeat. So, with a double 
purpose to achieve, he continued to prac- 








He side-stepped Whelan’s ferocious charge and hurled the ball fairly through the hoop. 


tice after the fall term had begun, buoy- 
ing up his companions’ interest whenever 
there were signs of lagging. 

As the football season neared its end 
and the basketball season approached, the 
interest in the indoor game grew more in- 
tense. Other men came out for the team; 
there were scrimmage practices in which 
the varsity, fortunately intact, literally 


played rings around the scrubs. The 
school grew suddenly interested; and when 
the first game was played and Glenwood 
won, 79 to 8, the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

“Why,” Wendall Savage, the Senior 
President, announced excitedly, “we’ve got 
one of the best teams in the country.” 

The boast appeared to be no idle one. 
School after school came to Glenwood, 
found itself bewildered by the precision 
of the home team’s play, and went away 
overwhelmingly defeated. And when the 
final game with Highland resulted in a 
victory which eclipsed any Glenwood had 
yet scored, the school proclaimed itself 
satisfied, and announced a big banquet 
for the team. 

But Duncan Phillips shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “we can’t have any feeds 
yet. We've got another game to play.” 

Whelan had answered his reminder of 
the challenge at once, accepting the date 
suggested, and adding that Mertens was 

ready and anxious 
— to SRewW wa” 

Glenwood again. 
| Duncan showed the 

note to his team- 
mates, and = an- 
nounced the final 
drive for victory. 

They practiced 
the next week as 
they had _ never 
practiced before. 
They swept up and 
down the floor 
with monotonous 
precision, taking 
passes from one 
another with light- 
ningrapidity. 

They had given 
up all thought of 
individual b r i l- 
liance; it was the 
team that counted. 
And when, two 
days before’ the 
date of the game, 
they reduced the 
second team to a 
state of impotent 
helplessness, Dun- 
can_ announced 
that they had prac- 
ticed all they 
were going to. The 
team was ready. 


To Mertens 
players came 
over to the school 
gymnasium with all 
the confidence of 
their former vic- 
tory, and with 
them came four 
hundred or more 
of their fellow 
workers. T hey 
expected nothing 
less than a repeti- 
tion of the preced- 
ing Winter, when 
the school team, 
after a season of 
victories, had met overwhelming defeat. 
With harsh horns and hoarse voices, the 
factory rooters waited impatiently and 
noisily for the start of the contest. 

When the game began, the gymnasium 
was in an uproar. Duncan Phillips, hear- 
ing the din only subconsciously, walked to 
the center of the court and held out his 
hand to Whelan. The factory captain had 
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changed a bit from the preceding winter; 
he was heavier, and little lines had be- 
gun to form about his eyes. It occurred 
to Duncan that they were good eyes; blue, 
with a hint of a twinkle in their depths, 
something which appealed to Duncan in 
spite of himself. He wondered how Mac 
would play the game. 

Once the whistle blew, there was no 
time to analyze the playing of his oppo- 
nent. Slipping to the side of the court, he 
received the ball from Hal Blanchard, 
passed it back on a line, and dashed un- 
derneath the basket. The next instant, 
as the ball returned to him, he side- 
stepped Whelan’s ferocious charge and 
hurled it fairly through the iron hoop. 

That was the beginning of the greatest 
game of basketball a Glenwood team had 
ever played. The men, in perfect condi- 
tion, glided about the floor, each in his 
place, knowing just where the ball was 
going and who was going to receive it. 
Eluding the blundering efforts of their 
heavier opponents, they passed and shot 
almost at will, until when ten minutes of 
the first half had gone by, the scoreboard 
showed a count of 19 to 0. 

The factory team, bewildered and an- 
gry, attempted to counteract the ef- 
fectiveness of team play by tactics : 
which usually cowed their opponents. 
But the Glenwood men were made of 
different stuff. Instead of rushing 






of the conflict he realized that Whelan 
was playing cleanly. There was nothing 
underhand in his work; he followed the 
ball with a kind of stubborn ferocity 
which asked no quarter and gave none, 
but which scorned to take advantage of 
any lapse on the part of the officials. He 
was rough, but clean; and Duncan, bat- 
tered though he was, could not help but 
admire his dogged determination. 

But Duncan outplayed him, side-step- 
ping his lunges, dodging his heavy 
charges, outspeeding and _ outshooting 
him. Once, after leaving his opponent 
sprawling almost ludicrously on_ the 
floor, the school captain sent the ball on 
a line through the basket and, returning 
for the toss-up, permitted himself to 
smile. It was a tantalizing smile, almost 
supercilious, bringing to Whelan’s face a 
look of mingled chagrin and anger. And 
then, as the ball shot into the air and 
they both jumped, the factory center’s big 
hand descended with a resounding smack 
fairly across Duncan’s mouth. 

It may have been an accident, could 
easily have been so, but to Duncan, winc- 
ing under the sharp pain of the blow, it 
seemed premeditated. His admiration 
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into bearlike clinches, they stepped 
neatly out of harm’s way, following 
the play and not their opponents, 
keeping the ball among themselves = 
until it fell with disheartening pre- 
cision into the basket. And _ then, 
ignoring the personnel of the oppos- 
ing team, they trotted to their places 
and repeated the performance. 

The Mertens men, accustomed to 
victory, were unable to cope with this : 
new situation. They knew only one 
thing to do—to charge bull-like after 
the ball. But in some surprising 
way the ball was never quite where 
they imagined it to be; it kept elusive- 
ly out of their clutches, leaving them 
hanging awkwardly upon the shoul- 
ders of the men who held it, but a 
moment before. Bewildered, they 
became demoralized, rushing about 
the court to no purpose. And before 
they could pull themselves together, 
they found themselves so far in the 
rear that the very hopelessness of 
their position filled them with a dull, 
helpless rage. 





HEN the second half began and 

the score stood 50 to 6 against 
them, they made a last attempt to 
stop the rush of the school players. 
Throwing caution to the winds, they 
slammed and battered their lighter 
opponents until it seemed that the 
punishment was more than the school- 
boys could bear. But Glenwood had 
a purpose to achieve, and led by Dun- 
can Phillips, each man merged his 
play into the play of the team, for- 
getting his personal grievances in the 
accomplishment of the object he de- 
sired. 

Of the five Glenwood players, Dun- 2 
can was the most harassed. Per- 
sonally opposed to Mac Whelan, the star 
of the Mertens team, he found himself 
playing against a man heavier and strong- 
er, and one who did not hesitate to make 
the most of his physical advantage. His 
arms ached with the blows of the factory 
captain, his sides were sore from contact 
with flying elbows. But even in the heat 
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E’S a clever little fellow with a smile and 
with a will, 
And he looks just like a soldier, but he 
isn’t trained to kill. 
A boy in size—but watch him— in his doings 
he’s a man; 
He’s on the job and pledged to help, where, 
when, and as he can. 
Beside the schoolwork training, he has just 
the right amount 
Of common-sensish learning to produce the 
things that count; 
His eye is peeled for action, and his hand for 
work is bared, 
And he’s marching to the music of the motto, 
“Be Prepared!” 


He’s not a gallery artist, he’s in line for some- 
thing higher; 

Scouty knows the way to help ’em in a wreck 
or at a fire, 

And many are the wounded ones that owe the 
lad a debt, 

For he it was who knew the spot to twist 
the tourniquet. 

And the boy from out the river that seemed 
drowned beyond a doubt? 

Why, Scouty did his first aid stunt and soon 
put fears to rout. 

{t’s look around and help for his—the utmost 
never’s spared, 

For he’s marching to the music of the motto, 
“Be Prepared!” 


Hold still—you men—salute him—seems like 
you clean forgot— 

Take off your hat to Scouty—he’s the biggest 
thing you’ve got. 

A dozen years, and he will show the measure 
of his worth, 

He’ll make a better homeland of this precious 
bit of earth. 

There’s three hundred thousand like him, fit 
and snappy every one, 

You can hear them—listen!—tramping louder, 
louder, coming on! 

He’s the sample of a legion that to righteous- 
ness is squared, 

And he’s marching to the music of the motto, 
“Be Prepared!” 

—J. H. Taylor in the Boston Globe. 
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for Whelan, which had grown as the game 
progressed, disappeared simultaneously 
with the impact of the hand across his 
mouth. Ignoring Mac’s muttered apol- 
ogy, he seized the ball and nonchalantly 
converted the foul into a point. But 
when, a moment later, he faced the 
bigger man, he looked fairly into his 


hoarsely. 


questioning eyes and_ spoke 

“You coward!” he said. 

Whelan’s face went white. He stepped 
back as if from a blow, recovered himself 
instantly and dropped his head in the 
barest acknowledgment of Duncan's 
words. 

“I’m sorry,” he answered simply. 

There was no doubting the sincerity in 
his voice; but Duncan, the nourished re- 
sentment of a long year of waiting well- 
ing within him, told himself that the apol- 
ogy was merely a formal one and that 
the blow had been given intentionally. 
Plunging into the game with renewed 
energy, he lost track of time and score, 
until a sudden blast from the timer’s 
whistle announced the end of the contest. 
Glenwood had won, 64 to 9. 

Face flushed and eyes shining, he 
turned to look for Whelan. His big 
moment had come; he was going to show a 
“mucker” how .a thoroughbred would act 
in victory. 

The Mertens players, defeated and dis- 
graced, had slouched from the court at 
the very moment of the game’s end—all 
but Mac Whelan. For an instant the big 
center stood alone, as if debating whether 
to follow his ‘teammates to the dress- 
ing room. And then, suddenly reso- 
lute walked over to where Duncan 
was standing and held out his hand. 
“You played a great game,” he said 
imply, an honest light of admira- 
tion in his eyes, “and you showed us up 
for what we are—a bunch of dirty 
muckers.” 

Duncan, surprised into embarrass- 
ment, took the outstretched hand and 
looked wonderingly at the man before 
him. He saw in a flash of under- 
standing that Whelan was more of a 
man in defeat than he had been the 
year before, for Whelan was honest 
in his acknowledgment of victory, 
and the Glenwood players had been 
only contemptuous. Their congratu- 
lations had been mere words, while 
Whelan’s came from the heart. With 
a realization of his own failure in 
defeat, Duncan Phillips instinctively 
made his amends in victory. 

“Mac,” he said quietly, looking 
fairly into his opponent’s clear blue 
eyes, “you aren’t a mucker at all. 
You’re a bigger thoroughbred than 
any of us.” 
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Forests Under Glass 

OST boys will remember the 

character in the “Arabian 
Vights” who held in the palm of his 
hand a magical group of tiny tents 
which grew until it sheltered a great 
army. The work of our Forestry 
Commission is scarcely less remark- 
able. In rows of narrow beds shel- 
tered by glass, handfuls of seed are 
sown which will some day grow into 
great forests, spreading over thou- 
sands of square miles of mountain, 
plain, and valley. The tiny sprouts 
spring up from the seeds like fine 
grass. A single pane of glass will 
cover thousands of them. In the 
long beds beneath the forester’s 
watchful eye millions of trees are 
growing. After a few months they are 
transplanted and soon are strong enough to 
live in the open air. Later the little strip- 
ling trees are planted in favorable locali- 
ties in all parts of the country. A supply 
of sprouts or baby trees sufficient to cover 
hundreds of square miles can be sent by 
mail. 
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WING to 
the great 
demands 


the war has 
made, my outdoor 
school last season 
was stripped of 
many of its young men. Our commandant, 
Capt. James H. Beard, was ordered away on 
the first day of the school. This left us a star 
for our service flag, but took away a very important man. 
Next our doctor, H. P. Antrim, was called. Our best plant 
man, Perrin H. Long, was already in France, so was one 
of our first assistants, and Dr. Finkelstein; then the Govern- 
ment began calling on the college men we had for waiters. They 
were bully young men, all of them make patriotic soldiers, and 
we are glad that we could furnish them to Uncle Sam, but 
their absence left so much for the chief of the school to do 
that at the end of the season he was worn to a rag; hence he 
took to the wilds of Canada to rest up. 

Now the way we rest up in the wilderness is by carrying 
enormous loads over portages betwen lakes and rivers, paddling 
our canoes up rapids and against the wind in. the lakes, fell- 
ing trees for firewood and material with which to build our 
shacks, starting out befére breakfast on a tramp through the 
wilderness woods, or paddling through the brisk, cold morning 
air to the heads of the grassy bays in search of moose. This 
and other light work of a similar nature is what rests a fellow. 

We had a bully school, but the chief was a bully wreck when 
the season was over, so rather than go to a sanitarium he called 
up a couple of first class scouts and Mr. Frederick K. Vree- 
land, his old camping partner, and we all agreed to start for 
somewhere, some time, somehow and from there to go to any- 
where outside of civilization, where there were no outdoor 
schools, no business, no scout round-ups, no telephones and 
post offices, and there to stay until we had tired our muscles 
until they were stiff and sore and thus produced a comfortable 
condition of complete rest. 

On the 2nd of October we left Flushing-wa for New York-wa, 
thence to Otta-wa, where we were met by the Canadian scout 





Vreeland. 
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“It took us quite a while to pull that Moose up on the shore.” (This and 
the three other photographs were taken by Scoutmaster Frederick K. 
The three drawings are by Mr. Beard.) 









officials on the wa-y, 
thence to Matte-wa, 
where we were met 
by a snowstorm, 
thence to Keppe- 
wa, where we were 
met by a sleet storm 
and Mr. Isaac Hunter, a Scotch Indian-wa. 
Here we outfitted and took the little steamer, 
“City of Haleyburg,” up Keppewa Lake to 
Turtle Portage. Keppewa Lake is a beautiful straggling 
piece of water with about a thousand miles of shore line. 
It was dark when we reached the portage and toted our 
duffel and canoes over to a little puffy steam launch on 
which, with some difficulty, we loaded our stuff and then 
crowded around the boiler to warm up. From Keppewa Lake 
the steamer took us to Hunters’ Point, a barren brown point 
of land in a bleak country on Hunters’ Lake. 

The settlement at Hunters’ Point consists of a big log house, 
a galvanized iron church, a log wharf and a warehouse. The 
Hunters are relatives of our companion Isaac Hunter. 

At Hunters’ Point we spent the night and loaded up our 
canoes in the morning and started out to nowhere for fun and 
rest. We first rested by paddling up some rapids. In paddling 
up the rapids we made the first rift by strenuous work, but 
just as we were about to negotiate the second one we came 
upon a large submerged rock over which the water tobogganed, 
but which was too near the surface for us to use our paddles, 
consequently we lost headway, drifted back and had to make 
a landing and “cordell” our canoes up stream. Cordell is an 
old word used by the flat-boatmen and keel-boatmen of the 
Mississippi before the days of steamboating. It means to tow 
the craft by walking ahead in the water or at the edge of the 
water and pulling the boat up-stream with a rope. 

Then we made a portage and carried our luggage across 
to Ostabonning Lake; being scouts we counted our paces on 
the portage and found that it was just a thousand paces long; 
we had to make the portage to get above an old dam that 
some lumbermen had made years ago. On the portage we met 
a cock ruffed grouse strutting along with tail spread like a 
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This was when the Chief’s fingers got so numb he couldn’t put a cartridge in his gun, and Isaac Hunter kept warm by paddling, 


turkey. He did not attempt to fly so we shoo-ed him to one 
side so that we might pass. We did not want to step on a 
ruffed grouse with our heavy loads on our backs; we were 
afraid that our weight might hurt the bird. 


FE paddled away until noon up Ostabonning Lake. It 

was great! The raw easterly wind blew but we did not 
mind that; it could not go through the chief’s buckskin shirt. 
\t noon time we landed on the east side of an island. Here 
Mr. Vreeland baked cornbread in the reflector oven and fried 
some delicious bacon and other things, the odor of which made 
us thank God for the emptiness of our stomachs. Meanwhile 
we inspected the shallow water and caught some crawfish and 
strange aquatic insects unknown to any of us. 

Here is where we did our first good turn. Two canoe loads 
of men from Erie, Pa., arrived and built their fire to cook 
lunch near us. They 
had a leaky canoe and 
did not know what to 
do about it, but our 
party was “prepared” 
and sent them on their 
way rejoicing with 
canoes so patched up 
that they did not leak 
a drop. The last we 
saw of this party, for 
the time being, 
when they were haul- 
ing in some fish which 
had taken the spoon 
hooks trailing from the 
sterns of their canoes. 

That afternoon we 
heat our way against 
a raw wind until it be- 
gan to grow late; then 
Hunter and the chief, 
who were in the lead, 
made a landing on 
some rocks and selected the camp site. No sooner had we 
got the fire burning than the whiskey-jacks, camp-robbers, or 
Canadian jays came around to see what we were going to have 
for supper that was good to eat. 

These birds can smell a camp-fire, apparently, as quickly 
as the raven can smell carrion or meat, and they are very 
tame. They not infrequently take their place at the table 
alongside the campers at meal time. Not content with the 
scraps from our table they would come up close to us and 
steal the raisins out of our rice pudding. 

After the strenuous day’s work paddling or cordelling up 
the rapids, making the portages loaded down like beasts of 
burden, paddling twelve miles up the lake against a raw, cold 
wind, rain and sleet, making camp and putting up the tents, 
we certainly were ready for sleep, and upon retiring none too 
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early the only clothing we removed was our boots and hats. 


HAT night we heard the moose grunting around the little 
lake a few yards back from our camp and in the morn- 
ing saw their fresh tracks in the snow that had fallen during 
the night. The chief had risen very early, and at dawn, he 
and Isaac Hunter shouldered their guns and went to look for 
meat. You see our party was not out for blood, nor even for 
heads, but we were to be gone about a month and needed some 
fresh meat, so off we started through the silent woods, climb- 
ing over snow-covered fallen logs, slushing and slopping through 
the bogs,.but we met nothing except some fool-hens—this is 
the name given to these birds by hunters because the birds 
do not seem to be afraid of people and consequently they 
are birds which will become extinct as soon as their country 
becomes the resort of thoughtless hunters. The fool-hen has 
already been extermi- 
nated in many parts of 
our northern States be- 
cause this bird, the 
spruce grouse (Cana- 
chites canadensis 
canace), is so unsus- 
picious of harm from 
: man that I have seen 
= them sit quietly on a 
limb while a boy shot 
at them with a twenty- 
two rifle. And when the 
bullets went through 
the bird’s feathers the 
latter would turn 
around and smooth the 
feathers down again 
where they had been 
ruffed up by the leaden 
missiles. 
Hunter and the chief 
_ Saw many moose tracks 
and some deer tracks, 
but returned to their breakfast of bacon and beans empty- 
handed. 

The afternoon of the first day in camp Isaac Hunter and 
the chief boarded a canoe and silently paddled up the lake 
to the first bay to the right. It was cold, the chief’s fingers 
were so numb that he could not put the cartridge in his gun, 
but fortunately there were some cartridges already there. As 
the hunters slipped silently along the grassy shores, noting 
here and there a stick of willow, alder or poplar that had 
been barked and abandoned by the beavers, Isaac Hunter 
produced his horn of birch bark and grunted and bellowed 
like a bull moose and a cow moose and all kinds of moose, but 
there was no response and so they paddled on. There were 
very little signs of moose on the shore and only old tracks 
to be seen in the mud under the water. It was late when 
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they came to a rocky island and as they did so the chief 
heard a stick snap in the woods; so did Isaac, and imme- 
diately he was all alert and paddled quickly behind the island. 
Isaac leaped ashore and then. crept forward to reconnoitre. 
Back he came again in a hurry to report that there was a 
bull moose out on the main shore. 

Quietly and quickly they paddled the canoe around the island 
but in place of seeing one bull they saw three big black animals 
standing six feet or more at the shoulders. . Gee, but they did 
look big and black on that lonely shore! All three were fac- 
ing the canoe, all three had their big ears erect, but the one 
at the left bore a splendid pair of antlers proudly on his head. 


N°? real sportsmen will shoot a cow moose even if he is 
really hungry and short of provisions, and of course, a 
scout will not commit an unsportsmanlike act, so the chief 
selected the bull and took as careful aim as he could from the 
moving canoe. Click went the hammer of his gun. The car- 
tridge did not explode! Quickly throwing the cartridge out 
he again pulled the trigger and again the hammer clicked upon 
the cartridge! 

It certainly looked as if there was to be no fresh meat at 
camp. Either the cartridges were defective or, what is more 
probable, the gun was “frozen”; that is, the oil on the gun had 
become so stiff that it prevented the mechanism from working 
well. At any rate the gun did not go off and there was the 
old moose waiting to be shot but a hundred yards away. 
There was one cartridge left and if it did not explode it would 
take the chief and Isaac all the rest of the trip to explain why 
they did not shoot the moose. But there was a loud report 
and the big bull crumpled up and fell into the edge of the 
water; the last cartridge did the work. 

But the two cows still stood there staring at the canoe. 
When the two men paddled up to within twenty feet of them 
and shook the canoe paddles in their faces, the animals only 
bristled up their hair on their shoulders and stood immovable. 
Isaac said, “As soon as they get our wind they will run.” So 
the men paddled up the shore a bit until the wind blew directly 
from them into the faces of the two cows. But the cows 
seemed to like the smell, for they trotted along the shore and 
followed. the canoe. Then the canoeist paddled back again 
and the cows trotted back again. Isaac wanted the chief’s 
permission to land “to see what the cows would do.” The 
chief had a pretty good idea of what the cows would do; he 
knew the size of their feet, the sharpness of their hoofs and 
he had witnessed the skill with which they could use them; 
he did not like the 
job of going back 
to Hunters’ Point 
to tell Isaac’s widow 
how it happened, so 
Isaac did not land. 

After about a 
quarter of an hour 
of paddling up and 
down the bank and 
being followed by 
the cow moose the 
latter wandered 
leisurely away and 
Isaac and the chief 
landed to examine 
the bull and _ pull 
him out of the 
water, if they 
could, but a_ bull 
moose in the edge of 
the water. is too big 
an animal for even 
two strong men to 
pull up on the shore 
and as it was growing dark they paddled back to camp and 
left the game where it fell. On the way they made up their 
minds that they would say nothing about shooting a moose 
until morning, but Scoutmaster Vreeland and first scout Van 
Vieck had heard the gun and made up their minds that it had 
hit the game. 
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FEET Zi 
When the contents of those three kettles are cooked to a turn the Chief’s rest- 
cure-lunch will be ready. 





HE next morning it 

took all four of us 
quite a while to pull that 
moose up on the shore 
where it could be butch- 
ered. The way we did it 
was to attach a rope to 
the head and yank and 
heave until we moved that 
up a bit, then to go for 
the hind legs at the other 
end and yank and heave 
until we moved them up a 
bit and in this way, by 
working first at one end 
and then the other, we 
gradually got the carcass 
ashore. 

Mind you, the shore was 
but a few inches higher 
than the water. It was a 
typical moose bay; that is, 
a shallow bay with the 
shore running back fifty 
yards and covered with 
brown grass to the point 
where it met the rocky, 
densely forested high land. 

We cut off the head of 
the moose to ship home; 
we cut off the feet for sou- 
venirs; we took the tender- 
loin, the brisket, the heart 
and liver and kidneys and 
the hind quarters to camp 
for food. This left only the fore shoulders of the moose and 
front legs for the ravens, but it kept us supplied with the 
finest of fresh meat for the whole of our trip. Not only that 
but the jay or moose birds were made exceedingly happy; the 
Canadian jays do love fresh moose meat and Scout Van Vleck 
spent the next day feeding and photographing moose birds 
when he was not helping with dressing the skin of the moose 
or preparing the head for the taxidermist. We had kidney 
stew for dinner that night and roasted marrow bones and 
soup and scrambled brains! Really, we are mighty sorry 
you fellows weren’t there, for we certainly lived high con- 
sidering that it is 
war times. Did you 
ever eat roasted 
marrow bones? No? 
Well, then, my lads, 
you have something 
to live for! 











The Chief gets a rest. 
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Eprror1aL NotTe.— 
This is the first in- 
stallment only of Mr. 
Beard’s characteris- 
tie account of his 
way of taking a rest. 
The next installment 
will appear in the 
February —_ number. 
Besides, this narra- 
tive is packed as full 
with concrete infor- 
mation about how 
and what to do in 
the woods as Dan 
Beard’s duffel bag is 
with the wherewith- 
al to get along on. This story is being written for boys by spe- 
cial request, as being a genuine Dan Beard “How” story, while 
at the same time a glorious narrative of the big woods. And 
because so much more of the story is still to come, we echo the 
last words of this installment, “Well, my lads, you have some 
thing to live for!” 
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Don, from one group of scouts who were pooling their rations, glanced at Tim where he sat by his fire, alone 
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: Avuthor of “Don Strong, of the Wolf Patirol ” 
Illustrated by Walt Louderback 


Danger Mountain 
(Continued) 
IM started by picking at Don all 
during next day’s practice. 
“What's the matter with you?” 
Ted Carter demanded sharply. 

“Don’s pitching ljke a freak,” Tim an- 
swered. 

“It's Saturday’s pitching that counts,” 
said Ted. “You fellows have had enough 
warm-up. Go out in the field, Don, and 
eatch fungoes.” 

Don was glad to get away. When the 
work was over Ted ran to the outfield, 
took him by the arm and led him toward 
the road. 

“Have you and Tim been 
the captain asked. 

Don shook his head. 

“You fellows are in the same scout troop. 
Do you pull?” 

“N—no.” 

“What's the matter, did Tim want to be 
patrol leader?” 

Don nodded. 

Ted slapped his glove against his thigh 
and whistled thoughtfully. At the corner 
he paused. Don halted, too, 

“Look here,” Ted said suddenly. “You 
know that Tim is a harum-scarum, don’t 
you?” 

“Everybody knows that,” said Don. 


scrapping?” 
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Ted broke into a relieved laugh. “Well, 
if you know it, what’s the use of paying 
any attention to him? Just let him beef 
along until he gets tired. He can’t hurt 
you.” 

Don tried to wrest some comfort from 
the captain’s words—and failed. True, 
Tim couldn’t hurt him, but he could make 
things mighty unpleasant, and that was 
almost as bad. 

At home he found a post card from 
Mr. Wall: 

The troop will assemble tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. Light marching 
order. 

Don forgot all about 
BACK CHAPTERS 

HE Wolf Patrol is without a leader. Hot- 

headed and mischievous Tim Lally asks the 
other Wolves for their votes. Don Strong, 
Andy Ford, and Bobbie Brown refuse, recog- 
nizing Tim’s unfitness for leadership. At the 
election, Don is chosen, and the resentful Tim 
starts out to make trouble. Mr. Wall, the 
Scoutmaster, has just offered a cup to 
awarded to the patrol with the best record 
after a three months’ contest. Don calls a 
meeting of the Wolves but Tim stays away. 
The Wolf Patrol starts the contest with a per- 
fect score, leading by three points. Tim at- 
tends a second patrol meeting for first aid 
practice, but torments little Bobbie so that he 
and Don nearly come to blows. Don is deeply 
troubled by the problems which face him. Tim 
succeeds in putting the Wolves behind in their 


score at the next troop = and in spoil- 
ing the next patrol meeting at Don’s house. 


Light 


Herero ener 


‘im. 
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marching order meant that this would not 
be an overnight hike, and a blanket was 
unnecessary. Haversack, cooking kit, and 
rations for one meal would constitute 
the load. 


RDINARILY, hikes were arranged in 
advance and discussed at troop meet- 
ings. But sometimes Mr. Wall did the 
unexpected. He had said once that it 
added spice to Scouting, and the Scouts 
had agreed, It gave them practice, too, 
in mobilizing at a few hours’ notice, though 
the Scouts did not think of that. By the 
time Don’s haversack was slung from his 
shoulder next morning, whistles and calls 
sounded from the gate. 

Andy Ford, Ritter and Bobbie Brown 
were waiting impatiently. Bobbie was 
sure that they would be late, and kept 
saying that everybody knew that Mr. Wall 
started promptly on the minute. 

They were not late. Mr. Wall’s watch, 
hanging from a screw hook in the door, 
told them that they still had ten minutes. 
Don opened the patrol locker. 

“Who'll carry the ax?” he asked. 

“T will,” said a voice. 

He turned. Tim Lally was waiting with 
outstretched hand. 

“Oh!” said Don uncertainly. Tim took 
the tool and strapped its leather sheath to 
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his belt. He seemed to have forgotten all 
about his grouch. 

Everything was noise and confusion till 
suddenly the silver notes of a bugle arose 
above the clamor. Assembly! Lockers 
were banged shut. Scouts scurried out- 
doors and fell into their places, 

“Column twos,” came Mr. Wall’s voice. 
“Forward! March!” ; 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, sounded 
eager feet. Down to Main Street and then 
to the left. Alex Davidson waved to them 
from the door of the grocery store. 

“I wish Alex were with us,” Don said 
wistfully. 

“IT guess Alex wishes he were, 
\ndy answered. “But nobody'll ever catch 
him "wearing a long face just because he 
must work. He isn’t that kind.” 

The troop approached the Turnpike. 

“Column left!” came the order. 

They knew where they were going now 
—up toward Gypsy Grove. The place had 
gotten its name from the fact that when- 
ever a gypsy tribe came to the neighbor- 
hood, it pitched its tents there. It was an 
ideal camping ground, with plenty of fire- 
wood, a clean, running stream, and just 
enough open timber to let the sunlight 


too,” 


through. 

Presently they were away from the 
village and out in open country. The 
discipline of the march was dropped, 


and they moved on in a straggling merry 
line. 

‘Twice the Scoutmaster called rest halts, 
and each time there was a short talk on 
roadside flowers, and trees, and weeds. 
The morning wore away. By the time the 
sun_was almost directly overhead, Gypsy 
Grove was in sight at last. 
| There was a race to see which patrol 
could get all its fires going first. Each 
scout was to cook for himself. 

“Tl chop,” cried Tim. “Somebody get 
my fire going.” His muscular arms made 
short work of the dry deadwood that lit- 
tered the ground under the trees. 

“We win?” shouted the Foxes. But their 
last fire went out as soon as it was lighted, 
and a flustered Scout prepared to try 
again amid cries of, “Not more than two 
matches!” This time his wood took the 
flame. But now the Eagles and the Wolves 
also had their fires going. Mr. Wall de- 
clared the race a triple tie. 

Haversacks were unpacked, frying pans 
and pots dragged forth, potatoes were laid 
among hot coals, 

Mr. Wall had chopped some wood and 
had his own fire going. Now -he walked 
among the boys. 

“You're getting your fire too big,’ he 
warned Bobbie. “You don’t need much of 
a blaze to cook.” 

“How’s mine?” said Tim. 

“Fine!” said the Scoutmaster. 
that way.” 


“Keep it 


“Sure,” said Tim. “I'll show some of 
these other fellows how to do it.” 

\ndy Ford gave a low groan. “Good 
night: now we’re in for it.” 


Tim wasted no time. He approached 
Ritter. That Scout eyed him suspiciously. 
“You let my fire alone,” he warned. 


“Go chase yourself! Mr. Wall told 
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me to show you fellows how 
“Tim!” Don called in quick warning. 


IM flashed the patrol leader an angry 

glance. “I said I was going to show 
the fellows, didn’t I? He didn’t tell me not 
to. Anyway, Ritter’s fire sprawls out too 
much. Wait until I get a stick. Now, all 
you have to do is to pull out these pieces, 
and i 

“You're raking out my potatoes!” cried 
Ritter. 

“It won't kill you to put them back,” 
said Tim. He tossed the stick away and 
turned toward Bobbie. 

“Your fire’s all right now, Bobbie,” Don 
said distinctly. 

Tim turned up his nose and faced in 
Wally Woeds’ direction. But Wally’s fire, 
small and compact, gave him no excuse to 





tinker. He advanced to where Andy Ford 
was preparing to fry his meat. 
“Gee!” he said. “That sure is one 


sick-looking fire.” 

“Suits me,” said Andy. He 
laid the meat in the pan, 

Tim began to prod the fire 
with his foot. The flame, which 
had been low and even, began 
to flare and smoke. Andy 
dropped his frying pan and 
sprang forward. 


“Get away froin there!’ he 
cried. His rush caught 
Tim and_ pushed him 
back. Then the red- 


haired boy braced. There 


was a_ scuffle. Andy's 
fire was scattered. 
“What’s the meaning 


of this?” came Mr. Walli’s 
voice. 

Instantly the boys 
separated. Andy looked 
ashamed. Tim carried an 
injured air. 


“Andy pitched _ into 
me,” he complained. 
“He was interfering 


with my fire.” Andy ans- 
wered. 
“I wasn’t. 
showing him.” 
“Andy is a first-class 


I was only 


scout,” said 
Mr. Wall % 
quietly. “If he 
doesn’t know 
how to build 


a fire and cook 
a meal [I 
have blun- 
dered as 
Scout- 
master in 
award | 
ing him his ~*“¢ 
first-class badge.” 

Tim looked away. 
This was putting the 
whole thing in a new 
light. He dug the toe 
of one shoe into the 
ground, and kept twist- 
ing and turning it nervously. 

Mr. Wall’s voice softened. “You go off 
the handle too quickly, Tim. You’ve ruined 


to——” 































Danger Mountain! 
in subdued voices 
come by its name. 


Andy’s fire. What do you think you should 
do?—the square thing?” 

“Ill finish my cooking over Don’s fire,” 
Andy said quickly. 

Mr. Wall never made the mistake of 
continuing a lecture to the point where it 
lost its force. He knew when to stop. 
This flurry was over. 

“All right, Scouts,” he said, and went 
back to his cooking. Tim shuffled off and 
squatted down beside his own blaze. 

Andy rounded up his potatoes. 
were cold and discouraged looking. 

“I've enough potatoes for two,” 
Don. “What kind of meat have you?” 

“Sausage.” 

“Whoops! That ought to be fine. Let’s 
go whack—half my lamb chops for half 
your sausage.” 


They 


said 


OON eager nostrils were sniffing the 
glorious odor of sizzling meat touched 
with 


the tang of wood smoke. Don 
and Andy finished their cook- 
ing in silence. They began to 
eat. All over the camp scouts 

drew together and_ pooled 
} their rations. Tim Lally sat 
by his fire, alone. 

“He’s beginning to look 

good and sore,” Andy said in 
a low voice. 
Don glanced toward the 
red-haired scout. Tim 
caught his eye and made 
a derisive face, then turned 
his back and began to 
whistle as though he were 
having a gloriously good 
time. 

But Don was not fooled. 
Tim was lonesome. He 
felt frozen out. But what 
could Tim ex- 
pect if he was 
going to an- 
tagonize 
everybody ? 

By and by 
cooking uten- 


sils were 
cleaned and 

put away, the 

fires smoth- 
ered, _ haver- 
sacks slung 
across strong 

\ young 
bo a shoul- 
Rar = ders 
x - and the 
troop 

marched 


away. 
Up a winding road the 
Scouts went, sometimes 
singing, sometimes shout- 
ing boisterously, some- 
times silent. Suddenly 
they came out in a clear- 
ing. 

To the right was Dan- 
ger Mountain; to the left 
was Lonesome Woods. 

The scouts spoke in subdued voice. 
Danger Mountain! They all knew how it 
had come by its name. A man had tried to 
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They told 
how it had 





climb one of its high, rocky walls and had 
fallen to his death. 

And Lonesome Woods! There was an- 
other name to make Scouts edge closer to 
one another. Three miles wide it was, and 
about seven miles long, and dark and dense 
with thick growth. The gypsy caravans 
kept away from it. Passing tramps gave 
it a wide berth. From time to time town 
boys dipped into its edges, but soon came 
out. Lonesome Woods, indeed! 

“We'll have to explore that some day,” 
said Mr. Wall. 

“The mountain?” Tim asked eagerly. 

“The woods,” the Scoutmaster answered. 

A shout broke from the troop. With 
Mr. Wall along, there would be nothing to 
fear. When would they go? Next week? 

“We'll take it up at Friday night’s meet- 
ing,” the Scoutmaster promised. 

“Why can’t we do the mountain?” Tim 
demanded. 

“Because Danger Mountain is a bad spot. 
Broken bones are a heavy price to pay for 
foolish daring.” 

Tim stared off at the mountain. “It 
doesn’t seem so hard,” he said, and his eyes 
lighted with eagerness. Mr. Wall’s face 
became grave. 

The hike home was all down hill and 
the scouts swung along gayly. The pros- 
pect of penetrating Lonesome Woods 
shortened the miles. What would they 


find? What strange adventures would be- 
fall them? 
“Adventure? Piffle!” said Tim. “Give 


me Danger Mountain.” 

“Sssh!” warned Ritter. 
hear you.” 

“Gee! Can’t I ever say what I like.” 
Off in the distance a dog barked. Tim 
barked in reply. The dog answered. It 
became a duel of sound. Tim was in his 
glory. Weird, nerve-racking: yelps came 
from his throat. Presently the uproar be- 
came unbearable. 

Mr. Wall’s whistle shrilled. The 
stopped. 

“What's the 
Wall demanded. 
keep order?” 

“Cut it out, Tim,” said Don. 

“Go on!” Tim answered sullenly. “Say 
it louder so Mr. Wall will hear you.” He 
slouched through what was left of the hike 
and did not speak a word to anyone. 

“He surely can make things pleasant,” 
said Andy. “Some day he'll go too far 
and Mr. Wall will bundle him out of the 
troop, and it will be good riddance.” 

Don said nothing. He wanted to be 
relieved of the burden of Tim’s trouble- 
making, but not by expulsion. That, he 
thought, was no way for a 
Scout to end. If Tim would 
only be a little bit more like 
the other fellows in the 
patrol! 

But the chances seemed 
remote. Tim had his good 
moments — times when it 
seemed that he had 
struck the right road 
to better things. Al- i 
ways, though, some- «= 
thing happened to 
turn him aside. 


“Mr. Wall will 


noise 


matter back there?” Mr. 
“Can’t the patrol leader 
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EXT day there was baseball practice. 

Don came to the field eager for a 
warm-up. He nodded to Tim, and took his 
place, noticing that Ted Carter was loiter- 
ing nearby. 

“Come on,” cried Tim. “Let’s see if you 
can do a little better pitching today.” 

Don bit his lips. Evidently, Tim was 
in one of his irritating moods. He served 
the ball and resolved to pay no attention to 
the catcher. By and by he threw his 
first curve. 

“They'd kill that,” said Tim. 

Don pitched again. 

“Oh, come on! Come on!” 

Ted Carter walked out between the boys. 
“That will be all from you, Tim. When 
you come out on this field, you come out 
to play ball. If you can’t play ball, you 
quit.” 

Slowly Tim drew off his mitt. He was 
the only regular catcher. Ted was trying 
to bluff him. And his temper was flaring 
because he had been rebuked in front of 
Don. 

“Think you can get anybody to play 
any better than I play?” he asked flip- 
pantly. 

“You bet I can!” said Ted. 
a fellow who'll be in the 
minute.” 

“Get him,” Tim said indifferently. 

“I will,” said Ted. “You're through. 
Get off the field.” 

Tim was jarred. He hadn’t expected 
anything like this. He looked at Ted. 
There could be no escaping what he saw 
—the captain meant it. 

“Where—where are you going to get 
another catcher?” he asked weakly. 

“Is it worrying you?” Ted asked. “I'll 
go behind the bat myself. I guess I can 
get somebody to play first base. Now get 
off the field; you’re in the way.” 

Tim walked over to the maple tree and 
stood there raging. Chased from the field! 
Routed out as though he didn’t amount toa 
rap, and he the best catcher in the village! 

“Tl play with some of the other teams,” 
he vowed. “I'll offer to catch for them. 
I'll come here and make these fellows feel 
sick. T’l——” 

But he knew that he’d do nothing of the 
sort. Breaking into teams out of your 
own town was almost impossible. He was 
out of it, on the shelf, discarded. 

“I ought to go out there,” he muttered 
fiercely, “and crack Don one in the eye.” 
He saw the pitcher begin to throw to 
Ted. The sight was too much for him. 
He swung around and plunged down the 
road, the big mitt under his arm, and did 
not once look back. 


“T can use 
game every 


Had he stayed, 
he would have seen 
that Ted Carter 
called the pitching 
to a halt in a very 
few 
~N minutes. 
‘The first 


ager ot 


Tim stood by the maple tree and raged, 


six balls Don threw him proved to him 
that the pitcher was upset. 
“Don’t let this bother you,” he said. 


“Tim had it coming to him. It wasn’t your 
fault. Go home and forget it, and to- 
morrow you and I’ll work out and get 
acquainted.” 

Don went home, but he did not forget. 
He was sure that this latest twist would 
only pile up trouble for him as patrol 
leader. 

Next morning the news was all over the 
village. Don heard it when he went on an 
errand for his father. Afterwards he 
worked on his bird houses and tried to 
brush aside the worried thoughts that 
plagued him. Andy Ford came to the 
yard, and was followed by Bobbie Brown 
and Wally Woods. The three boys looked 
at Don, and looked at each other, and 
looked away. 

“Was Tim chased?” Andy asked at last. 

Don laid down his plane. “Fellows,” 
he said seriously, “if you hear any talk 
about Tim just—just keep your mouths 


shut. Talk always makes things worse 
and—and we’re after the Scoutmaster’s 
Cup.” 


The three boys nodded that they under- 
stood. There wasn’t much to say after 
that. One by one they went their way 
and left Don alone. 


ATE in the afternoon he went to the 
field. Tim was not there, and a 
weight seemed taken from his heart. He 
pitched to Ted. His control was better 
now, and presently he found himself en- 
joying the work. His curves broke well, 
and Ted.kept calling, “That’a boy, Don; 
That’a boy!” He felt a thrilling desire to 
give Ted the best he had. Tim never made 
him feel like that. 

Next night came the troop meeting. 
Tim came, clean as any Scout in the troop. 
The patrol leader of the Foxes had left 
the key of his locker at home, and Fox 
patrols Scouts who had expected to brush 
their shoes before the meeting found them- 
selves in a difficulty. 

The “Fall in” signal came all too soon 
for the flustered Foxes, Quietly Mr. Wall 
walked down the line of stiff-backed, 
silent boys. 

“A perfect score of the Wolves,” he 
said. “Four points off the Foxes for un- 
tidiness. Two points from the Eagles for 
a Scout absent.” 

Up went the new standing: 





Patrol Points 
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“Gosh!” Andy breathed. “We're close 


now, aren’t we?” 
“It’s all in sticking together,” said Don. 
In spite of himself, his voice trembled. 
He looked at 
— Tim. The 
asec A Sts hh . trouble - mak- 
wa noe a Meare ing Scout was 
staring at the 
board with 
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puckered eyes. Don would have given 
much to know what he was thinking. 

There was a lot of work that night— 
knot tying, drowning grips and how to 
break them, identifying leaves, and map 
reading. Finally that part of the meet- 
ing was over. A voice cried, “How about 
Lonesome Woods?” There were cheers and 
shouts. 

There wasn’t much debate about the trip. 
Thursday was selected. The meeting ad- 
journed. 

A scout of the Eagle patrol caught Don’s 
arm. 

“What team do you pitch against to- 
morrow?” he asked. 

“Little Falls,’ said Don. 

Tim’s face lost its animation and grew 
dark. He walked toward the door, And 


Don, watching him, wondered why it was 
that fellows always asked questions at the 
wrong time. 

By this time Don knew that Tim, when- 
ever anything peeved him, could be counted 
upon to display a reckless streak. For a 
moment this worried him; then he brushed 
the thought aside. He was always fretting 
about Tim; and nothing serious was ever: 
happening. 

He had planned to mow the lawn and 
spade the flower bed next morning. It was 
well that he went early to his task, for at 
10 o’clock Ted Carter came for him. 

“You had better come to the field,” the 
captain said. “No pitching—just a little 
throwing to bases. I’ve dug up a fellow 
named Marty Smith to cover first. I want 
you to get used to each other.” 


Don evened off the flower beds, carried 
the raked up grass around to the chickens, 
and put the gardening tools away. 

“Dinner at twelve sharp,” Barbara called 
after him. 

At first he felt odd throwing to the bag 
and not finding Ted there. He made some 
crazy tosses. But Marty’s long reach al- 
ways saved him, and Marty’s cheery voice 
kept calling “That’s the stuff; that’s what 
will get them.” 

Don’s heart warmed to the newcomer. 
His throws steadied and became sure. 

“That’s enough,” Ted called. “Nobody’ll 
get much of a lead on you fellows. Now 
for some fielding.” 

As Don watched the field from the shade 
of the maple tree, a small figure took a 
(Continued on page 49) 
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HE entire breadth of the United 
United States is io be spanned by 

a great public air route, named the 
Woodrow Wilson Airway, con- 
necting New York with San Francisco. 
Like the Lincoln Highway it will run from 
ocean to ocean, and be laid out with signs 
and guide posts to keep the aviator from 
losing his way. As soon as the regular air 
lines are established for carrying mails and 
passengers, air craft will start and arrive 
at fixed stations like railroad trains. Had 
it not been for the great war, which made 
men build fighting aeroplanes rather than 
passenger carrying craft, the commercial 
air fleets would be a commonplace even to- 
day. A great transcontinental air race had 
been definitely planned before the war, and 
a purse of $50,000 raised for prizes. In a 
few years, perhaps months, it will doubt- 
less be possible to fly across the continent. 
The cost of an air trip across the con- 
tinent will not be nearly so great as you 
would imagine. The amount of gasoline 
and oil and the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine can be estimated as closely as in the 
case of an automobile trip or a railroad 
journey. In establishing an air route the 
initial cost will seem trifling compared with 
that of building a railroad. The enorm- 
ous expense of purchasing a right of way 
and then of grading, bridge building, and 
track laying is, of course, done away with 
completely. The ‘railroads again must 
spend fortunes in purchasing sites for their 
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stations and great structures to house their 
trains. The aerial transportation com- 
panies will have no tracks to lay through 
crowded cities, and their hangars and con- 
trol stations will be much simpler to con- 
struct. 

The great air craft of the future will 
doubtless land on the roofs of high build- 
ings or in open spaces convenient to the 
cities. An aeroplane is not an expensive 
craft to construct compared with a loco- 
motive or a steamboat, and they will grow 
less costly as they come into more common 
use. The greatest item of expense in es- 
tablishing an aerial service at present 
would be for air pilots. It is a very short 
time since a pilot who gave exhibition 
flights received fabulous fees. He de- 
manded hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
dollars for a single day’s work. The price 
was, of course, fictitious. When trained air 
pilots can be employed for a_ reasonable 
sum, say $50 a week, there will be instantly 
a great drop in the cost of air travel. 

The European war has done a great ser- 
vice to the development of air travel. 
Billions of dollars have been spent by the 
countries at war in developing air craft 
and training men to run them, There are 
believed to be at present about 50,000 areo- 
planes in commission in Europe, and the 
fleets are growing rapidly. A great army 
ef air pilots has been trained-in this ser- 
vice who vie with one another in skill and 
daring. When the war is over many of 
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these pilots will turn to flying for com- 
mercial purposes. The great factories in 
every country which are now straining to 
build aeroplanes as fast as possible will be 
available for building commercial craft. 
We shall see the skies dotted with com- 
mercial air craft winging their way at 
magical speed, carrying passengers, mails, 
perishable foods, and costly merchandise 
from one corner of the country to the 
other. 


[* is estimated that a passenger air route 

could be run today between New York 
and Chicago on a profitable basis by charg- 
ing a fare of $250 for each passenger. This 
fare will be quickly reduced when the air 
service becomes organized and rival com- 
panies appear. When Robert Fulton es- 
tablished the first steamboat service on the 
Hudson River between New York and Al- 
bany he charged $17.00 for a trip of 140 
miles. The present fare by boat for the 
same trip is less than one-tenth as much. 
A similar reduction of the suggested $250 
fare would make the air route a serious 
rival of the railroads. 

A journey by the Wilson Airway will 
make the fastest journey by railroad seem 
hopelessly slow and out of date. It is es- 
timated by experts that the great trans- 
continental air race will be flown in about 
forty hours from ocean to ocean. The dis- 
tance from Chicago to New York has al- 
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ready been flown at a 
speed in excess of a mile 
a minute for the entire 
distance. Carlstrom flew 
part of the distance 
faster than 140 miles an 
hour. So rapid has been 
the development of the 
aeroplane of late that the 
machines in which these 
flights were made are al- 
ready out of date. The 
giant Caproni aeroplane 
with engines developing 
350 horsepower has 
proven by several flights 
in America what may ac- 
tually be accomplished by 
passenger carrying ma- 
chines. It carried eight 
passengers in a fast flight 
from Newport News to 
New York without stop, flying at times at 
a speed a trifle under 150 miles an hour. 
The ninety miles between Philadelphia and 
New York, which is covered by the fastest 
train in two hours, was flown in less than 
half the time. In long flights the aero- 
planes may confidently be expected to es- 
tablish regular schedules considerably less 
than one-half that of the fastest trains. 
The best time by train across the conti- 
nent to-day is about five days while the 
aeroplane route via the Wilson Airway is 
expected to be less than two. 

The first commercial flights across the 
continent will probably be made by the 
mail-carrying craft. The 
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Proposed air routes to accommodate different classes of traffic. 


the air route being less than 1,000 miles. 

At each of these controls the air pilots 
will find fresh machines, complete ma- 
chine shops, competent workman to make 
repairs, and supplies of gasoline and oil. 
Fresh machines will stand ready to take the 
mail bags the instant an aeroplane arrives 
at one of these controls, The pilot will be 
in his seat, his hand on the wheel, with the 
propellers spinning ready to be released. As 
the mail aeroplane swoops down, the mails 
will be lifted to the new machine, which 
will rise instantly so that the delay of 
landing will be only a few seconds. In the 
time required for a railroad train to stop 


a mile or 
above or 

To solve 
special 


a point 
more directly 
from any side. 
this problem 


lenses have been de- 
signed. The lights are 
controlled by a_ clock 


work device which flashes 
out definite signals in the 
Morse code at regular in- 
tervals. Since there will 
be scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of these lights in 
the near future scattered 
far and wide over the 
country the air pilot 
might easily confuse them 
and lose his way in the 
upper air lanes. With 
the aid of a signal code 
book he can easily tell 
from the signal just 
where the light is located, and alter his 
course accordingly. A great “White Way” 
will some day reach across the continent 
to keep the air fleets on their proper 
course. 

The night signals used for landing at 
the control stations are especially inter- 
esting. Powerful lights will be placed at 
the controls which will be visible for forty 
miles in all directions. When the pilot 
draws near the station he will probably 
see a wide triangle of lights on the ground. 
This triangle will point into the wind and 
show the air pilot how to steer his ma- 
chine in landing. As the aeroplane comes 
down, perhaps from an 





mail aeroplane is already 
a definite commercial 
proposition, and has been 
planned out in detail. 
‘he first air mail route 
will probably carry only 
first class mail matter or 
special delivery letters. 
Many people would will- 
ingly pay a few cents 
more postage to have a’ 
letter carried from New 
York to Chicago, or the 
other way, if it could 
reach its destination in 
half the time required at 
present, so an air mail 
route over the Wilson 
Airway could be run to- 
day on a profitable basis. 

A letter mailed in New 
York or Chicago up to six o’clock in the 
afternoon and carried by the air route 
would be delivered in the other city before 
breakfast the next morning. Under fa- 
vorable conditions it would reach its des- 
tination by special delivery shortly after 
midnight. The plans which have been 
worked out in detail for the New York- 
Chicago mail route will probably be 
adopted throughout the country. The 
mail will not be carried the entire dis- 
tance by one machine. It will be possible 





to make faster time by establishing relay 
stations or 
tions will be 
York 


Three such sta- 
between New 
distance by 


controls. 
established 
and Chicago, the 





A sign post for aviators, 


or start the transfer of the mail will be 
made and the fresh machine will be aloft 
racing at incredible speed for its goal. 


pee much of this flying must be done 
at night special plans have been made 
for guiding the aeroplanes in the darkness. 
The experience of the warcraft in night 
flying abroad has been of great service. 
It will be necessary to establish land light- 
houses similar to those along our coasts. 
No ordinary lights, however powerful, will 
serve the purpose because they do not send 
their rays equally in all directions, up as 
well as down. A light must look just the 
same to an air pilot whether viewed from 


altitude of several miles, 
— searchlights will 
eap out of the darkness 
illuminating the landing 
ground and rendering the 
landing safe and easy. 
The aeroplane has al- 
ready been developed to 
a point which makes it 
possible to carry pas- 
sengers in comfort, al- 
most in luxury. In the 
recent flights of the 
Caproni machine eight 
passengers were accom- 
modated for an extended 
flight. The principal in- 
convenience is that the 
passengers are seated 
very close together in a 
more or less exposed po- 
sition while the roar of the propellers 
makes conversation very difficult. The 
larger American machines are provided, 
however, with cabins or tops which pro- 
tect the passengers from the cold or 
weather. <A limousine body aeroplane has 
already been manufactured in America 
with cushioned seats and glass windows. 
A machine has been constructed abroad 
equipped with electric cooking apparatus 
and folding bed. In a few years it will 
doubtless be possible to cross the conti- 
nent by the Wilson Airway with the com- 
forts of modern railroad travel. The air 
route will always have the great advantage 
of cleanliness, speed, and absence of all 
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rattle and jar felt in train travel. 

Many ingenious instruments have been 
invented within the past few years which 
reduce air navigation to an exact science. 
The “dash board” of a well equipped aero- 
plane contains indicators and dials which 
show the pilot at a glance how his flight 
is progressing. He reads his altitude, the 
inclination of his aeroplane, its speed, the 
direction and force of the wind, and other 
observations, with scientific accuracy. The 
control of an aeroplane in flight may be 
almost wholly automatic; the aviator need 
only adjust his instrument and the aero- 
plane practically flies itself. 


HE Wilson Airway has been carefully 
mapped and the air routes laid out 
scientifically. In flying, the shortest dis- 
tance between two points is not necessarily 
a straight line. The air routes have been 
charted and corrected, for the difference 
between the magnetic and the north pole 
will lead to miscalculations and the air 
pilot may wander from his true course. 
These maps are available in convenient 
form. A map holder holds the map con- 
veniently before the pilot. Points are 
marked where the pilot should turn off to 
reach nearby cities, and the exact angle at 
which he should steer his craft is indicated. 
Aviators already look forward to the 
time when the air lanes, especially such a 
thoroughfare as the Wilson Airway, will 
be dangerously crowded with traffic. A 
suggestion for air regulation has been made 
by Lord Montague in England which may 
some day be adopted in the United States. 
The rules suggested would exclude all fly- 
ing craft from a space up to 2,000 feet 
above the earth’s surface except for pri- 
vate travel, This zone would be free from 
aerial nuisances. The space above this up 
to 4,000 feet will be the commercial level 
where the flying speed will be limited to 
eighty miles an hour. All aeroplanes fly- 
ing at this height are to be equipped with 
silencers so as not to disturb residents 
below. A zone of 2,000 feet above this 
would be reserved for general air traffic 
and f -t commercial planes. The zone be- 
tween 1e 6,000 and 10,000 foot level will 
be open to official planes, the naval, mili- 
tary and fast police planes carrying the 
national colors. The space above the 10,- 
000 will be the international zone, which 
will be free to all. 


| Picketing the Air 4 


HE aerial pickets are doubtless the 

most alert to be found anywhere in 

a modern army. Attacking fleets of 
aircraft may fly at a speed of one hundred 
miles an hour, so that time is very valuable 
in preparing for defense. The pickets or 
observers do not depend upon their eye- 
sight in watching for such an enemy. The 
approach of an enemy craft is first de- 
tected by means of delicate, microphones 
which catch the faintest sound of the aero- 
plane’s propellers long before they are in 
sight. This apparatus consists of a group 
of great horn-like instruments with the 
openings pointed in every direction. The 
faint buzz of the propellers is picked up 
from several miles away and magnified by 
the microphones so that it is audible to the 
human ear. These detectors are especial- 
ly valuable at night or in thick weather, 
when an aeroplane might approach within 
striking distance. before it could be ob- 
served. 
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A guide map in front of the aviator in charge of a passenger airship tells what city or 


other feature of the landscape lies below. 


The small insert at lower left hand corner 


of picture shows how the map can be turned upon rollers. (Photograph from “Fly- 
ing” by the American Geographical Society.) 


Every conceivable precaution is taken to 
warn of the approach of enemy aircraft. 
Along the frontier between France and 
Germany for example, a series of captive 
balloons constantly swings at the end of 
long tethers, each carrying an alert look- 
out or observer. The moment an aerial 
enemy is sighted the observer telephones 
or telegraphs a warning, to his base, and 
the warning is rushed to the headquarters 
of the air fleets. On the frontiers where 
such attacks are expected the aerial de- 
fenses are wonderfully complete. First 
there is a long line of captive balloons a 
few hundred feet aloft with telephone con- 
nections with the earth. Above them, at 


a height of perhaps a mile, a fleet of heavy 
armed aeroplanes patrols back and forth, 
ready to repel attack. Still higher up a 
number of light aircraft, two miles or more 
above the earth are engaged in “ceiling 
work” flying back and forth ready to en- 
gage the enemy at these high altitudes. 
The air defenses of Paris never sleep. 
Day and night a fleet of a dozen or more 
aeroplanes patrols the skies. If an attack- 
ing fleet of aircraft crosses the frontier a 
warning is telegraphed ahead so that an 
hour’s warning at least is given. A power- 
ful fleet of some two hundred fighting air- 
craft is in constant readiness to go aloft 
to engage the enemy and defend the city. 
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[ P the dusty road toward the group 
of farm buildings tramped Johnnie 
Kelly, staggering under the weight 

of his suitcase. It was nearly six 

o’clock in the evening of a Sunday in early 
June, somewhere in New York State. Mili- 
tary exigencies demand that more definite 
information as to locality be withheld dur- 
ing the period of the war, for the carrot- 
haired boy from the Borough of Manhattan 
was out to do his war bit as a chore-boy 
on a farm. 

His three-mile hike from the railroad 
station, burdened as he was with his bag- 
gage, had been hard but delightful. Few 
and far between were the human habita- 
tions. To the boy of the Great City’s teem- 
ing canyons and restricted parks, sweet 
was the realization of freedom—freedom to 
see across vast fields of nodding, growing 
things far away to the distant hills, free- 
dom te go where he willed, to touch, to 
take, with no one to forbid. The chip- 
munks and the red squirrels, the robins 
and the warblers in the woods through 
which he passed were not more free than 
he. And as the Kelly nostrils were espe- 
cially sensitive, it was with keen apprecia- 
tion that he drew in big breaths of the 
country air tinged with the delicate fra- 
grance of massed wild roses, the scent 
of sweet fern and the clean smell of the 
dust stirred up by his feet. 

“Some cinch!” said he, and looked about 
half expecting a retort. 

But he was alone. 

“Some cinch!” he repeated louder. How 
bully to hear his own voice, to talk to 
himself right out with no one to chide or 
deride! Just to hear his own voice break 
the silence, he recited: 

“A friend should bear a friend’s in- 
firmities—” 

“Muttonhead! What’s the use o’ learnin’ 
mem’ry gems when they don’t mean nothin’ 
to yer? No use to a feller. Gee! Ain’t 
got to be kep’ in for mem’ry no more dis 
term! Wisht I could take one jump and 
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Avenyer and drop easy down on der win- 
der-sill of der school and jest peak in at 
Vie and Jack and Dick and der rest 
sweatin’ over Comp. and Math. and two- 
minute-physical-drill. Say, wouldn’t I 
laugh? And me goin’ to git promoted for 
keepin’ out o’ school !—and a medal besides 
if I stay twelve weeks! Oh, pie!” 

He walked along an avenue of pines 
beside an overgrown hedge indicating the 
beginning of the curtilage; and soon this 
bent in to make way for the “Y” that 
led to a private lane. Between stone gate- 
posts he passed into a yard of oaks and 
pines and locusts and got his first close 
view of a big white house of two stories 
and attic, with a skirt of wisteria and 
lilacs. 

A coal-black cocker spaniel dashed to- 
ward him, barking excitedly. Johnnie came 
to a full stop; but boys and dogs must 
have a subtle sixth sense in common that 
enables each instanter to discover a friend 
or foe in the other. 

“Hello, sport!” ventured Jonnnie. “Come 
on, old scout!” 

The dog blocked the pathway, forefeet 
apart, tilted his muzzle skyward and 
barked again. He leaped to one side, 
wagged his tail and laughed. 

“Sure!” grinned the boy, “it’s me, all 
right. I’m here to save der nation. D’jer 
take me for a spy?” 

The spaniel gave a volley of staccato 
barks and leaped to the other side, his tail 
going in lively fashion, his tongue lolling 
out in the friendliest of smiles. He came 
close and sniffed. x 

So did Johnnie. 

The dog seemed pleased; but the city. 
boy: held his nose and viewed the animal 
with disgust. 

“Phew!” he complained. “You sure do 
need a bath. You smell doggy, somethin’ 
fierce—like burnin’ garbage !” 

Johnnie decided that he preferred to 
walk alone. Nose in air he hastened his 
steps. So did the dog. Johnnie stopped 
short. The spaniel stood laughing up into 
the boy’s face. 

The city boy scratched his red head 
dubiously and addressed the animal: 

“Say, old scout, if dey had a regiment o’ 
you in France dey wouldn’t need no gas 
attackt—jest send youse over der top to 
visit der Fritz’s trenches. Now, you jest 
run along ahead and tell the boss I’m 
comin’.” 

The pair crossed the yard, past beds 
of early roses and brambles. The front of 
of the house was prim, dressed up and life- 
less. Boy and dog rounded the rear cor- 
ner. Here was the business end, a series 
of extensions starting with a story-and-a- 
half “L” and growing smaller and squattier 
as their distance from the main building 
increased, until the line ended in a dog- 
house wherein it would have been impos- 
sible for Johnnie’s new friend to entertain 
a canine visitor. 

A dozen men were scattered about, 
sprucing up for supper. Some at a long 
bench were scooping water in their hands 
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from tin basins, throwing and rubbing it 
into their faces with violent sputterings 
which seemd a necessary portion of their 
ablutions. 

“Hello!” cried Johnnie cheerily, “does 
Farmer Sookie live here?” 

The question was greeted with an ex- 
plosion of guffaws, ending abruptly as a 
woman stepped through a doorway upon 
the back porch and surveyed the newcomer. 
She was husky, neither young nor old, and 
as tall as the average man. A mannish 
shirtwaist was set off by a standing collar 
and a black fore-in-hand tie. Her khaki 
skirt was not so long as to interfere with 
her big stride as she came nearer the edge 
of the veranda. Her brown hair was short 
and curly, her face tanned, and her fea- 
tures would have been called handsome 
had she been a man. 

“Farmer Sookie, hey?” she demanded, 
and even her voice was masculine, though 
not unpleasant. In spite of her briskness 
there was a friendliness of manner that 
set Johnnie at ease. 

“Yes, ma’am. That’s what the man that 
picked me out o’ der bunch from N’Yawk 
told me.” 

“Oh, he did, hey ?—Mart, look here.” 

A lout of a fellow, who had strenuously 
resumed his washing upon the lady’s ap- 
pearance, straightened up with assumed 
innocence, though he glanced about to bask 
in the appreciative expressions of his com- 
rades. 

“Is that the gentleman?” She laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the last word. 

“Yes, ma’am. He said Farmer Sookie 
was the boss.” 

“He meant that as one of his bright 
jokes. He thinks he’s awful funny. I am 
your boss. I’m Susan Spreggs, not Sookie 
Spreggs, and polite folks calls me Miss 
Spreggs.” 

“Well, I’m John Kelly, Miss Spreggs.” 

There was a yelp from the dog, and the 
animal went flying from the neighborhood 
of the wash bench, his tail between his legs, 
his face covered with a soapy lather, and 
again the farmhands vocalized their joy. 

“You, Mart, let Kaiser alone.” 

“He’s too various for me, mum,” de- 
clared Mart with a grin. 

“You’re a great humorist, Mart. Some 
day you'll meet your match. - Look out you 
don’t overstep yourself. Now go fetch a 
wheelbarrow of wood for the kitchen 
stove.” 

“Come along, Mr. John Kelly,” directed 
Mart, “I’ll show you where to——” 

“No, you won't,” snapped the woman. 
“You, Mart, will fetch in that wood your- 
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self; and while I think of it, the water in 
the stove reservoy is pooty low. Fill it 
up. When there’s any orders to be gave, 
I'll give ’em.” 

With a scowl at the grinning Johnnie, 
Mart slunk away, for the help laughed as 
heartily at him as they had with him. 

“Mary!” called the efficient Miss Spreggs. 


T the doorway behind the lady of the 
A house appeared a meek, cow-eyed 
woman as shapeless as a salt bag, her 
black hair drawn back severely into a 
pretzel shape at the rear. 

“Yes, ma’am.” The voice was colorless. 

“Anything else you want done, Mary?” 

“No’ ma’am.” 

“Put on another plate; we’ve got a boy 
at last. All right now, you voters, supper’s 
ready.” 

Miss Spreggs stepped aside and let the 
rulers of the earth pass in. 

“Now, John Kelly, drop your grip any- 
where for the time being, wash up and 
come in and eat.” 

She strode in after her help. 

“Oh, boy! Me for der eats!” chuckled 
Johnnie, pouring a scant cupful of water 
into a basin. He wet his hands, drew them 
around his face in a circle, sputtering loud 
enough to be heard within so that they 
would know he meant to be clean, and 
looked around for a towel. Beside a piece 
of broken mirror, nailed to a tree, and a 
community comb he found a lone towel 
dripping wet. 

As he made for it the dog took the mo- 
tion as a friendly advance, and coming up 
close rubbed his soapy muzzle against the 
boy’s leg and looked up. 

Kaiser was speaking to Johnnie with his 
eyes. Yes, a dog talks, but usually only 
a boy understands, 

“See the mess I am in,” said Kaiser. 
“Wasn’t that a mean trick? I’ve rubbed 
most of it off, but it stings my eyes and 
it’s nasty tasting stuff. Can’t you do some- 
thing: for me?” 

“Mart is a mean customer, ain’t he?” re- 
turned Johnnie. “And judgin’ by the look 
he give me, I’m goin’ to git it next. But 
Kaiser, you ain’t no rose. Now, see here, 
you promise to keep away from me and 
Tl fix’ you up.” 

He snatched the towel from the tree, 
wiped the dog’s face thoroughly, and hung 
the towel back in its place. The dog’s 
tail thanked him. 

Escorting the spaniel a few yards away 
and making him lie down, Johnnie once 
more approached the house. He drew his 
shirt sleeve over his face, dried his hands 
on his trousers, and stood for a moment to 
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gather his courage. The rattle of knives 
and forks and spoons and the mysterious 
aroma of food made a strong call. He 
drew in a good noseful. But his nostrils 
wrinkled as they detected the approach of 
the friendly-inclined spaniel. Johnnie took 
one look back. 

“Good night!” he groaned, and bolted 
into the open doorway. 

Once inside he assumed a sedate, inno- 
cent walk. The room was a large com- 
bination kitchen and dining room in the 
first extension behind the main house. Rag 
mats dappled the broad, gray-painted floor 
up to the scoured red bricks on which 
stood a giant wood range, flanked by com- 
modious closets. At a table by a window 
sat Miss Spreggs and the humble Mary. 
A larger table filling most of the room 
was more of an attraction to the new ar- 
rival, for at it the farmhands were piling 
in their rations with more gusto than ele- 
gance. Johnnie lost no time in finding his 
place. 

Hardly had he seated himself, however, 
before he slumped in his chair. In the 
doorway, silhouetted by the setting sun, 
stood Kaiser. He glanced about, seeking 
his new friend. 

Every eye in the room was fixed upon 
him in hostility. Not a male dared speak 
his thoughts, for the dominating Miss 
Spreggs had them well under her thumb. 

“Get out of here!” she herself exploded, 
leaping to her feet and striding toward 
the intruder. 

The dog got. 

Miss Spreggs slammed the door. 

“Don’t you git that dog into bad habits, 
young man,” said she, fixing Johnnie with 
a piercing eye. 

“Nun-n-no, ma’am,” answered the boy; 
and he breathed more freely when she re- 
sumed her seat. 

“Wonder if she’s another pill like Sally 
Primton,” thought he. Johnnie measured 
all tyrants by comparison with his teacher. 
Had he escaped one only to come into the 
dominion of another? 

Mary placed a heaping plate of baked 
beans under his nose, and, presto! away 
flew all thoughts of Sally and Sookie and 
Kaiser. Baked beans, brown bread and tea 
passing into the system of a hungry boy 
leave no room for dismal forebodings; and 
when he leaned back after topping off with 
a jam of mixed pineapple and rhubarb he 
was content. 

“And dis is war work!” he sighed to 
himself. “If I gotter die for me country, 
dis is der place, believe ME!” 


WHEN the men folks adjourned to the 
back porch to chat and chew and 
smoke, Kaiser made a bee line for Johnnie. 


a 


The boy groaned. He did not chew or 
smoke, so he was able fully to appreciate 
the undesirability of Kaiser’s company. He 
changed his seat. 

The dog followed. 

Johnnie decided to take a walk. 
the dog. 

At length the new chore-boy came back 
to the porch and sank dejectedly into a 
seat at one end of the veranda, the spaniel 
close beside his chair. The men immedi- 
ately moved off to the other end, all puff- 
ing vigorously at their pipes. 

Mart was particularly pleased. He had 
a new audience for his wit. 

“I s’pose, Mr. Kelly,” began the farm- 
hand, “you don’t know that the feller what 
named that dog Kaiser was me.” 

. “Yeh?” responded Johnnie politely. 

“IT s’pose, Mr. Kelly, you don’t know 
why I named that dog Kaiser.” 

“Nope.” 

“I named that dog Kaiser because he’s 
in such bad odor.—Haw, haw, haw!” The 
crowd haw-hawed with him. “Ask your 
teacher what that means when you git 
back to York.” 

Seeing how well this witticism was re- 
ceived, Mart om at it steadily, so that, 
between him and the dog, Johnnie was an 
unhappy youngster when Miss Spreggs ap- 
peared at half-past eight to pilot the boy 
to his quarters. He followed her, lugging 
his heavy suitcase, and breathed easier 
when the kitchen door slammed behind him 
in Kaiser’s face, leaving the dog on the 
porch. He heard Mart chase the spaniel 
across the yard and felt a tinge of remorse, 
for he had a tender spot in his heart for 
man’s best friend. 

Miss Spreggs led him upstairs from the 
kitchen to the half story above, where he 
found his room overcrowded with a bed, 
a chair and a washstand. An opening with 
cheesecloth tacked over it like a drum- 
head served as a window, and a two-foot 
grass mat lay by the bed. The stove pipe 
from the kitchen range came through a 
hole in the floor and disappeared at right 
angles into the chimney near his ceiling. 
There was no door to the room, a portiere 
serving in its stead. 

“When you’re called in the morning,” 
said Miss Spreggs, “put on these long 
boots, hunt up Kaiser, and he’ll show you 
where to find the cows. That’s your first 
After that I'll tell you what else 


So did 


chore. 
to do.” 

As the woman vanished down the steep 
stairs Johnnie made a vow. 

“Nix on Kaiser,” said he to himself. 
“Plenty is enough.” 

To a boy unused to June evenings in the 
country the room was cold. Drawing the 

(Continued on page 39) 



































OU probably have 

heard the expres- 

sion “By Jiminy,” 

and perhaps have 
used it yourself, although 
the words may be com- 
pletely meaningless to 
you. They are a relic of 
a Roman oath “By Gem- 
ini,” referring to the two 
beautiful stars, Castor 
and Pollux, in the constellation Gemini, or the Twins, now 
very conspicuous in the eastern heavens. From earliest times 
these two beautiful stars have been quite generally known by 
all nations as the Twins, and thus have given that name to 
the constellation which includes them and the surrounding 
stars. Castor is one of the most beautiful of telescopic double 
stars that may be seen. It requires a fairly good telescope 
to show the two components to good advantage. Sir John 
Herschel called it the largest and finest of all the double 
stars in our hemisphere, but not every amateur astronomer 
will thoroughly agree with him. I am inclined to think this 
beautiful double has an excelling rival in Gamma Andromede. 
\t any rate the contest is open to question, though one must 
admit Castor is a wondrously beautiful double star. It may 
be seen fairly well in a telescope of as small an aperture as 
three inches. In many ancient writings Castor and Pollux are 
associated with the ocean as a protection from shipwreck. In 
Horace they are referred to as follows: 

“So Leda’s twins, bright shining, at their beck 
Oft have delivered stricken barks from wreck.” 

In the Acts of the 
Apostles we read _ that 
St. Paul sailed from 
Malta to Syracuse in an 
Alexandrian ship whose 
sign was Castor and Pol- 
lux, and among the Ro- 
mans it was very com- 
mon to place the effigies 
of the Twins in the prows 
of vessels. 





Reindeer Moss. 


HE Twins have al- 
ways been emblematic 
of safety .and even to- 
day they are supposed 
from an old myth to be 
responsible for the beau- 
tiful weather that comes 
early in June. Of course 
such beliefs are only fan- 
cies handed down: to us 
from the childhood of the 
human race. But surely 
it is true that even a 
landsman who loves these 
beautiful stars will have 
pleasanter dreams if in 
the early evening he can 
exchange friendly glances 
with them before settling 
down for the night. 
Just above and to the 
right of Gemini is Au- 
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Pet mice are the most available of all our four-footed friends for 
careful observation. 


riga, curiously called the Wagoner or Charioteer. I say curi- 
ously because there is but very little if any suggestion of 
the outline of a person or of goat and kids, but there is the 
possibility of an outline of a chariot or wagon. However, the 
ancients personified the group; that is, they always saw the 
person and the animals and not the thing in which they ride. 
Our artist has correctly represented a man skilled in driving 
as in a sitting posture, but one would not suppose that his 
driving could be very efficient if he occupies one hand with 
a goat and holds two kids in his lap. But when it came to 
fancies about the stars the ancients threw logic to tie winds 
just as nowadays many otherwise sensible people believe in a 
whole lot of foolish things in the way of signs, seasons, good 
luck and bad luck. 


| ugha aside from myths and fancies the two constellations 
are well worthy of careful consideration. Capella, the 
heart of the goat, is a wonderfully brilliant star and those who 
make careful study of the stellar heavens proclaim that there 
is a peculiar fascination in studying that star. It is not so 
gorgeously brilliant as some others but perhaps because of 
its particular setting and association with other stars in that 
part of the heavens there has come about an artistic charm 
similar to that one experiences in gazing upon a beautiful 
painting that is well framed. I think it will be better for us 
to give our attention to the real beauty of these stars, es- 
pecially those in Auriga, rather than to attempt to learn much 
of the myths, because of the danger of confusion. But there 
is no confusion in learning to recognize the constellation. It 
is clearly and sharply distinct from all the others. On a clear 
night some of the small star groups may be dimly seen as 
tiny white patches even 
with the aid of any mag- 
nifying glass, but good 
field glasses will show us 
the wondrous beauty of 
several of these clusters. 

If any of our Scouts 
are beginning to use a 
star map or planisphere 
there can be no better 
constellation with which 
to start than Gemini and 
Auriga. These are so 
distinct that any one with 
a fair amount of careful 
observation can begin 
with them and gradually 
work out to the gsur- 
rounding stars. 


Y the way, take a 

good look at Jupiter, 
that very brilliant planet, 
and its relation to the 
“V” of stars in Hyades 
of Taurus. Jupiter is a 
wanderer. It does not 
stay in one place. Note 
carefully night after 
night how it changes its 
position in relation to the 
surrounding stars. A 
few years ago I was 
somewhat startled late in 
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the evening by an excited night watchman calling at my home 
and exclaiming, “Come out here, Mr. Bigelow, and tell me 
what is the trouble with one of those stars. It does not stay 
where it belongs. It has moved 


and a little salt. Cattle so fed are said to produce delicious 
milk and butter, while their flesh becomes fat and sweet. 
Bucke, in his ‘Harmonies of Nature,’ speaks of small cows 

fed on this lichen, whose milk be- 





some in the last few nights.” That 
night-watchman told me he had 


comes wholly cream. The stag, deer, 
roebuck and other wild animals also 





never read a thing about the stars 
but by his unaided observation had 
discovered that Jupiter, as he ex- 
pressed it, did not stay where he 
put it. I am wondering how many 
of our sharp-eyed Scouts have ever 
had the joy of such an original dis- 
covery. I rather fancy that if half 
the stars of the sky should slip a 
cog—in fact several cogs—in all 
sorts of directions they might dance 
around unnoticed by many people. 
But I am sure that the Scouts will 
point out to others the joys .of 
watching these stars night’ after 
night and will also be leaders “On 
Nature’s Trail” in taking others to 
the joys of knowing the constellation. 











The Crunching “Gray Moss” 





feed on it abundantly during win- 
ter. But it is not only serviceable 
as food to the lower animals,—man 
himself is frequently compelled to 
use it in times of scarcity. It is 
sometimes powdered, mixed with 
flour and baked into bread; or it is 
boiled in milk or broth. Clarke, in 
his ‘Travels,’ mentions having eaten 
it, and even speaks of it in a com- 
mendatory way. It is sold by the 
London herbalists for the purposes 
of the bird-stuffer. In a pulverized 
state it at one time formed a fre- 
quent ingredient in hair-powders 
and perfumes.” 

The Scout who has a pocket lens, 
and every one should carry such an 
aid to sight, will find it interesting 
to examine this plant, of which a 








photograph is shown at top of the 
opposite page. It will require no 





winter, especially if the ground 

is bare of snow, there are not so many things to attract 
attention as in the summer. It is then that the gray moss 
receives its share of attention. Too often it is overlooked in 
midsummer. This so-called gray moss is a lichen, not a moss, 
and is known to scientists as the Cladonia. In New England 
and the Middle States it is only a few. inches in height but 
further north as, for example, in Lapland there are vast 
tracts of country on which it grows to a height of from six 
inches to a foot. The barren plains are so covered with it 
that the reindeer often visit them, clear away the snow by 
means of their horns, and browse on the lichen. The na- 
tives also frequently collect it like hay as fodder for their 
cattle during the winter and for their reindeer on jour- 
neys. A well-known authority on lichens writes as follows: 


I the late autumn or the early 


great stretch of imagination to pic- 
ture it as a cluster of reindeer horns rather than a mass 
of reindeer food. Under high magnification of the separated 
parts, this antler-like appearance is even more striking. 


Mice are Delightful Pets 


duced me to the delights of pet mice. I found him at his 

home in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. He is the best au- 
thority on these little pets whom I have ever met. He had 
mice’ of all imaginable colors and habits. He had them in 
various back rooms, in his bedroom, and the most favored 
were made at home in the sitting-room, and in the parlor 
for all I know to the contrary. Of all our four-footed ani- 


I: was a boy about twelve years of age who first intro- 





“Parry, in the 
narrative of his 
fourth voyage, 
mentions his offi- 
cers collecting sup- 
plies of this lichen 
as provender for 
the reindeer, which 
he used in the ca- 
pacity of horses; 
he adds, ‘It re- 
quired a great deal 
of picking’ to sepa- 
rate it from the 
moss, among which 
it usually grows. 
The daily quantity 
of cleaned ‘rein- 
deer moss’—as it 
is popularly de- 
nominated — neces- 
sary for each ani- 
mal on a journey 
is four pounds; but 
the reindeer can 
easily go five or 

















mals pet mice are 
the most available 
for careful observa- 
tion. They should 
have a little runway 
in connection with 
their bedrooms, and 
it is well to erect 
rustic posts around 
which they. may lie 
and climb. The ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion shows a variety 
of pet mice in such 
a murine gymnasium. 
I am _ inclined to 
think that the Scout 
who desires to make 
money with pet mice 
will achieve the best 
results by inducing 
local merchants to 
use them as adver- 
tisements. The 
waltzing mice which 
are perpetually 








six days without 
food. To prepare 
it as fodder for 
cattle, in some _ caterpillar of the vine. 
hot water is poured 
over it; it is then 
mixed with straw, 


endwise on t 


cocoons hatch out and the little flies appear. 
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COUT J. P. LEGGETT of Carthage, Mo., sent me the small interesting photograph which is 

set next the larger one above, the larger one showin 

is a worm covered with the cocoons of a tiny f 

“worm” to be found on tomato vines, sometimes on Vagos Creeper and known as the hog 
i‘ _ at ae a 1 —, - rh 3 r = : 

. enus Microgaster, that lays its eggs within the body of the caterpillar and when the eggs trans- 

northern countries form to the j upa stage the caterpillar is completely covered with tiny white cocoons th 

i es victim. The end of each pupa lifts and, like a jack-in-the-box, a tin 

These are extremely beautiful in appearance and extremely interesting to study. i 

caterpillars with their adhering cocoons may be kept under a tumbler or bell glass until the 


whirling around ap- 
parently trying to 
catch their tails 
prove attractive in 
show windows. Mice 
may also be trained 
to run on revolving 
boards or wheels. 
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a section of the other enlarged. This 
y—probably the common large green 
ected by a little parasitic fly of the 
at stand 

fly emerges. 
hese dried-up 











With the as m Gum by Irving Crump 


‘6 @ H, my frien’ et ees what you call one 
dull day for a so gran’ occasion, 
eh?” said the jolly little poilu who 
hobbled along with the halting 

gait of a wooden leg, and bore a huge scar 

on the side of his face where his cheek bone 
had been gouged out by a bullet. 

“What do you mean, Réné?” asked Cy 
Crawford. The little Frenchman, a mechano 
at the school, was a favorite with the 
éleves, or student aviators, at the big 
French aero school at Camp de 8S 





“He, ho, what I mean? Why, you pre- 
miére sortie (first flight). Today, ees it 
not?” 

“Why, how did you know?” asked Rod- 


ney anxiously. 

“Ha, look at heem. How I know. By 
the face, of course—all white so, and blue 
here,” cried the little Frenchman, pointing 
to his lips. 

“Good-night, Rod,” groaned Cy, turning 
to his chum. “Do we look scared? I—I— 
aw, quit your joshin’, Réné. Tll admit I 
feel a little on edge, but I hope I don’t 
show it.” 

Réné grinned. Then he becamé serious. 

“No, no. Your faces, he ees all right. 
I only ah—er —what you say,—pushed— 
no, no—joshed, I mean. I see no trouble; 
I admire you both. You are fine, 
Yankees, not poor, bent, leetle 
mans like Réné. You do noble things for 
France and her Allies. I admire. Almost 
I embrace you, on’y you are too beeg. Any- 
how, I shake hands and weesh you lock.” 


no fear. 
big, strong 


YR six weeks, since leaving the a#mbu- 

lance service, Cy and Rodney had been 
at the big reservation known as Camp de 
S———— “somewhere” behind the French 
lines, where hundreds of pilotes were be- 
ing turned out to take charge of aeroplanes 
in the service of France and her Allies. 

After conquering the penguin, they had 
moved on to the Réleur class, in which a 
machine a little in advance of the penguin 
is used with just power enough to raise it- 
self from the ground and skim along the 
surface at a height of two or three feet. 

The next step was the Décolleur class, in 
which they made real sorties, going up only 
a few feet but flying for several minutes 
at a time. When they reached a height of 
thirty feet, they were putting the machine 
to a severe test, and landing was difficult. 
In this class, however, they got their first 
real sensation of flying, which was rather 
unpleasant at first when they felt the 
ground slipping away beneath them. But 
soon the giddiness passed and they found 
themselves delighted with the feeling that 
they were gliding along through space un- 
restrained. 


It was not long till they learned to 
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piquer, or land, by diving straight toward 
the ground, and righting the machine as 
a pigeon rights itself on even keel before 
landing. They found that they had to 
exercise very delicate control and shut off 
the gas very smoothly and slowly if they 
did not want to plunge the machine into 
the ground nose foremost, to the imminent 
risk of a smash-up. 

Becoming expert in the art of piqueing 
and viraging, or turning in the air, noth- 
. ing then remained but to prove that they 
could fly, and that was done by making 
a tour of the piste, or training field. 


ONSIEUR-LE-OFFICER was gaz- 
ing aloft suspiciously and watching 
the heavy clouds move lazily by. 

“The weather ees a bother,” sighed the 
officer. “It ees magnificent for to fly just 
now. But what it weel be five minutes 
from now—who can tell?” 

His weather reports of the morning had 
told him that a storm was on its way. 
When it would arrive was a wild guess, and 
the weather was so delightfully calm at 
the moment that he disliked abandoning 
the tours. 

“Verree good, we weel start,” he said 
suddenly. “You, Bellows, in No. 1. Shaw 
he weel take No. 2, Dolson, to pilot No. 3 
and Crawford No. 4. You weel tour the 
piste, viraging at the pilon on the south; 
the barn and farmhouse three miles west, 
weed the beeg number 6 on the roof will 
be the pilon for the east; north you will 
tim at the pilon of the adjoining piste, 
and then come back to here. But if the 
storm he breaks before you have feenish, 
you come straight for here and land. Take 
no chances. Ready? Verree good.” 

Eagerly the four young aviators, in their 
bulky leather costumes, with head guards 
and goggles, hurried over to the machines, 
and, climbing into the fuselages, made 
ready for the flight. Willing hands whirled 
the propellers, and presently all four 
motors were roaring in unison, each one 
seeming to try to outdo the others in the 
racket it made. 

Signals were passed that all was ready, 
then the monitor, with a wave of his hand 
sent No. 1 away. The motor roared louder 
as the gas was fed in faster, the propeller 
became a blur, and the machine, with a 
loud swish, started ahead. With a swift 
rush it swept off the ground and rose 
gracefully, heading southward and ascend- 
ing at a long easy angle. Up, up it went, 
attaining a height of 300 feet before it 
straightened on its course. 

Then came the signal for Rodney to 
start. The graceful bird-machine answered 
his gentle motion, and with propeller hum- 
ming and motor drumming he too swept 
off the ground and followed in the wake 


of the first, rising faster and going higher. 

Away sped No. 8, the daring Dolson get- 
ting under way with a rush that did his 
nervous temperament credit, and when he 
too had cleared the ground and was speed- 
ing onward, the monitor signaled Cy to 
start. 


ERY gently Cy increased the flow of 

gas to the drumming motor, and the 
song of the propeller changed from a drone 
to a highly pitched whir. He had the sen- 
sation of starting even before the machine 
began to glide forward, for the propeller 
threw the wind back into his face in a veri- 
table gale, making him feel that he was 
traveling at terrific speed. Then the ground 
slipped from under him. Up, up he glided, 
a delightful sensation possessing him as the 
machine climbed gracefully aloft at a 
pleasant angle. Slowly he gave it more 
gas and still more until the motor roared 
along at its highest speed. 

Cy had time then to glance about. Far 
off in the distance to the south the first 
machine was making a virage at the pilon 
two miles distant, and heading off across 
country in the direction in which the barn 
marked with the big 6 was located. Rod- 
ney’s machine was still some distance from 
the turning point, but very high in the air, 
while the plane between Cy and his red- 
haired chum was climbing also. He looked 
down. Below him the landscape was sweep- 
ing away swiftly. The hangars looked like 
tiny matchboxes and the building at Camp 
de S—————- ridiculously small. The land- 
scape was spread out before him like a 
huge Persian shawl, with many varieties 
of greens, blues and browns, and with here 
and there a silvery thread. He was fast 
climbing to a point where he no longer 
made comparisons in the height of objects, 
and therefore any sense of dizziness dis- 
appeared. 

But Cy wanted to climb higher. Aloft 
were the dull gray clouds; he wanted to 
almost scrape them, to mingle with those 
mists and learn what it felt like to be 
among these storm carriers. He had never 
played hide and seek behind the cloud 
banks. 


Pressing the controller between his knees 
gently backward (everything must be done 
very gently in an aeroplane) he tilted the 
big machine so that it climbed higher and 
still higher. 

Cy was exhilarated. He looked away to 
the south and discovered that both Rodney 
and Dolson seemed imbued with the same 
spirit, for they too were mounting higher 
and higher as they drove southward. Rod- 
ney had made the turn now and was fly- 
ing at right angles with Cy’s course. He 
was 
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A rush of cold damp air and the sud- 
den envelapment of a heavy gray mist that 
shut Rodney’s plane and the other machines 
from view startled Cy. Then he realized 
that he had driven his plane right into a 
bank of clouds and was tearing a huge 
gaping hole through one of the low hang- 
ing blankets. It was great fun—a most 
wonderful sensation. It was just as if he 
were flying through a great fog: He 
wanted to go clear through and see how 
it looked on the other side, so up and up 
he mounted, forgetting for the moment 
that he was supposed to turn at the pilon 
now lost to his sight but somewhere be- 
neath him. 

Then with a rush. he broke through the 
thick layer of cloud and beheld stretching 
out in all directions a seething sea of 
smoky waves, that varied and changed 
every moment. It was windy up there, 
too, and the direction of the air currents 
was quite unexpected. Indeed, a puff got 
under the left wing of his plane and for 
a moment he did not know what was 
wrong. The machine did some capital 
bucking and swerving and side slipping 
before he managed to get it corrected and 
redressed once more with the wind prop- 
erly counteracted. 

But although he did not know it then, 
in those few moments of uncertain sailing 
he had lost his direction. His mind at the 
time was more occupied with the layers of 
seething gray clouds banked before him. 
It was a wonderful sight, but awe-inspir- 
ing, for these were storm clouds and they 
looked an ugly gray. 


S he watched the magnificent panorama 
he was startled to see a forked tongue 
of fire split the gray bank of cloud in the 
distance. The line of lightning played 
about the overcast heavens, and with it 
came a tremendous burst of thunder that 
echoed and re-echoed through these aisles 
between the clouds and made Cy instinc- 
tively take a firm grip upon the wheel in 
his hands. The storm had burst upon him! 
In that moment he remembered the offi- 
cer’s warning to return to the hangars im- 
mediately when the storm broke. Which 
way were the hangars? Indeed, which way 
was the earth, for that matter? He was 
lost in a strange new universe—a vast 
seething cloud world into which the wrath 
of the storm gods had been loosed. All 
he knew was that somewhere far, far be- 
neath him lay the world. He was slightly 
unnerved for the moment! 

But, mastering himself, he laughed aloud 
at such folly. His voice sounded weird and 
strange. He need only drop beneath that 
cloud bank under him, he told himself, and 
the world would be revealed to him. But 
there was a fascination about the danger 
of playing up there among the storm clouds 
and he lingered a little longer. 

Again a ragged bolt of lightning rent 
the heavens and a deafening peal of 





thunder rolled by him, and with the sound 
came high winds and a great stirring of 
the air that made his plane start to buck 
and slide again like a steed half frightened 
at the brewing storm. Cy, the cold per- 
spiration standing out on his forehead, 
did his best to keep it on even keel. This 
spectacle of watching the storm gods at 
play was not all that he had hoped it 
would be. And then to make things worse 
his motor began missing -in a most discon- 
certing manner. It was as if the big engine 
was fast getting out of breath with the 
ordeal, and Cy wondered what would hap- 
pen after that. 

Perhaps it would be better to start 
earthward. He need only plunge through 
that cloud bank beneath him and the world 
would be in sight. Carefully he headed his 
plane downward and was presently plow- 
ing through a swirling blanket of mist. 

Down, down he sank. But when he 
emerged the hoped-for sight of the earth 
was not revealed to him. Instead more 
clouds had drifted in beneath him and all 
were storm swept and lightning riddled. 
Down here the storm was raging in all its 
fury and the winds were high and ugly, 
whipping shreds of cloud across his path, 
reaching out and grasping at the planes 
of his flimsy machine and making a veri- 
table toy of it. 

Worst of all, it was getting terrifically 
cold up there. His hands, though gloved, 
were numb, and his leather uniform was as 
paper in the biting chill that prevailed. 
Great ice cold raindrops were spattering 
into his face and blinding him, too. And 
with these new difficulties there remained 
the constant roll of the thunder and the 
vivid flashes of lightning which played 
about unceasingly. 

Again his machine plunged into a cloud 
bank. The motor was missing seriously 
now, and his propeller had slowed up per- 
ceptibly. What would be the end of this 
foolhardy journey of his? If only this gray 
mist would part and show him the earth 
below! If the—— 


HE gray mist parted. It was rent 
asunder by a blinding, hissing bolt 
which darted under the machine not twenty 
feet below. For an instant it seemed to Cy 
as if his machine sailed through a sea of 
fire. Then like a storm-tossed ship the 
flimsy. thing was hurled violently forward. 
At lightning speed it turned and raced 
nose downward for the earth! For an in- 
stant his wits went panicky. In a few 
seconds he would strike the earth and be 
buried under the débris of his machine! 
Then Cy’s nerve came back. He would 
make a fight at least. With a hiss the 
machine came clear of the clouds, but it 
was falling so fast that Cy did not dare 
try to right it; he was not sure the wings 
would stand the strain. Instead, by calmly 
operating the control he forced the tail of 
the machine outward, and was riding up- 
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hill, the force of the drop shooting the 
machine in a half circle. Then came the 
anxious moment! Cy listened to his motor. 
The missing had stopped. Would it be 
able to carry him up-hill to a point where 
he could bring the machine on even keel 
again? It was laboring hard under tre- 
mendous strain. If it stalled, all was over! 

Every cylinder was pulling hard. The 
engine seemed to strain and groan, and Cy 
strained and groaned with it, his face white 
and tense. Then the song of the motor 
changed. It raced on with a high-pitched 
rattle and Cy cried out aloud, for the strain 
was over and his ’plane was on even keel 
once more. He, a novice, on his first real 
flight, had looped-the-loop. 

He gazed downward triumphantly and 
saw far below him the earth. It was soggy, 
wet old earth, for rain was falling in tor- 
rents. But the wind was not so strong 
now, and there was something so hearten- 
ing about the picture below him that Cy’s 
spirits rose once more. 

As he circled downward in the rain he 
kept a careful lookout for familiar land- 
marks. And presently his eyes were de- 
lighted to behold far off westward a tiny 
building huddled between two haystacks, 
on the roof of which stood out dimly the 
figure 6 painted in white. That was the 
eastward pilon of the triangular course he 
was to have traveled. He was several 
miles beyond it now. 

Eagerly he headed the machine in that 
direction and in a few minutes he began 
to get glimpses of familiar country. Then 
the little matchbox hangars and dripping 
buildings that composed the rest of the big 
reservation came into view. 

Slowly he approached the ground, and 
fiying very low over the now deserted piste 
he came to a graceful landing almost at 
the very point from which he started. As 
he climbed from the fuselage, drenched 
and soggy, but happy, the whole class 
rushed out from the protection of the 
empty hangar in which his machine be- 
longed, and with Rodney in the lead 
swooped down upon him. 

“Cy — where — why — was that you ’way 
over there looping-the-loop?” exclaimed the 
amazed Rodney. 

“]—I—sure! 
Cy with a grin. 

“Ah, Monsieur Crawford, you start your 
acrobatics yet too soon. It ees in the next 
class when you learn those leetle things,” 
said the officer with a smile. 

“Well, I don’t think I could do it again 
if I tried. It sure was some sensation. I 
had a mighty close call, I guess,” said Cy, 
ruefully. 

“I believe you deed,” said the officer. “It 
is an experience this flying in a thunder 
storm. I have tried it and I know,” he 


It must have been,” said 


said, patting Cy affectionately on the shoul- 
der. Then they all sought the shelter of 
the hangar where Cy related the details of 
his trip in cloudland. 
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three - principal columns, headed 
“R,” “H,” “KR” 

R means runs. 

H means hits. 

E means errors. 

They are put by baseball officials in 
the order of their desirability. 

Study the first two columns in the score 
card of any game. The “H” column has 
quite a lot of figures in it. (If it hasn't, 
the line-up is going to be different next 
game.) 

But from the looks of that “R” column 
you would think the team was in the egg 
business. 


me @ 8 2 © £2 8.8.4 


A hen couldn’t lay a better nest full. 

Look through a dozen scores—fifty—a 
hundred. Same story. Most of the play- 
ers seem to have been just “supers.” Only 
here and there a fellow seemed to wake 
up to the fact that the business of a base- 
ball team is to get runs. 


OOK over the score of any baseball 
game in any paper. There are 


OME fellows concentrate on laying 
“goose eggs” in the “E” column. An 
errorless game! They gloat over it. But 


a right fielder who never took a chance 


could achieve that. The fellow who puts 
runs in the “R” column is quite likely to 
have errors in the “E” column. If he has 


pep enough to score, he probably goes 
after everything in his corner of the lot 
and backs up the other fielders and base- 
men to nullify their errors. Bound to 
miss one once in a while. 

You can argue about the batting order. 
You can talk about how easy it is to get 
around with the heavy hitters in back of 
you. But how did the sure-fire score-get- 
ter draw his position? 

Favoritism? Not in the long run. Not 
in the big league, where some players draw 
a dollar a second for the time they are in 
action. In fast company a player fights 
for his position in the line-up. He gets it 


because the management knows that he 
will keep on fighting for it—that even with 
two men out in the ninth and two strikes 
and no balls on the batter, there’s more 
than a chance that he, waiting on third, 
will get a lead on the baseman, worry the 
pitcher, hit the gravel, rattle the catcher 





How WVill You 
“Play the Game” 
in 1918? 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 





and slide in under his arm. Mark up 1 
under the “R.” 

Ever read what the Bible says about it? 
(Too bad they try to cram the good old 
book down our throats sometimes and 
make us sick of it!) It says: “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” meaning, 
that a man had to see himself scoring or 
he never would score. 

“Why didn’t I score!” You've said it to 
yourself as you sneaked into the dressing 
room with your head down, knowing that 
you had a chance to win the game and 
didn’t. Look deep and you'll find that be- 
fore the baseman put the ball on you you 
felt that you were going to die on third. 
That ninety feet of base-line looked like 
a hundred yards. You had a goose egg in 
your noodle before they chalked it down 
on the score board. 

Don’t take my word for it—figure it out. 
Among a hundred players in a hundred 
games a few will do most of the scoring. 
Look over the statistics. Anything that 
happens right along is not a matter of 
chance. It is due to a difference-in men, 
and the big difference in men is that one in 
a thousand says: “I can and I will,” and 
the rest— 

Die’ on third, or before they get even 
there. 


Feo Scouts it’s the same old story. 
Hate to admit it, but they do fail to 
score. 

“Scouting’s a great game,” they say, and 
then they proceed to play it as they do 
baseball. 

But they die on third. 

Waldo wants to be a Scout and he finds 
out he has to be a Tenderfoot before he 
can wear a badge and a uniform. He 
works hard for a week and earns the right. 
Then he gets tired. 

Like some baseball players, some Scouts 
are satisfied when they get the uniform. 
They don’t die on third because they never 
get that far. They swell up, then blow 
up, and that’s the last you ever hear of 
them. 

But most of them go on and earn the 
second-class badge. They learn to build 
fires, and to cook and signal and handle 
a few first-aid cases, then they peter out. 
They are like the fellow who makes a two- 
base hit and then lets the shortstop sneak 


up and catch him off his base. The two- 
bagger and the second-class Scout are all 
right as far as they go—and no farther. 
The home plate which gets them onto the 
score board is still ahead. 

The Scout who dies on third is the one 
who earns his tenderfoot and second-class 
and first-class badges and then stops. He 
is the ‘limit! Makes you feel like kicking 
his shorts around the block, he being in 
them at the tinte. 

A tenderfoot is often just coming out 
of the “little kid” stage. Just turned 
twelve, likely. We expect to coax him and 
coddle him some and make him buck up 
and keep at it. But when a fellow has 
gone on a year or two—learned to swim, 
done the long hike, made maps, spent a 
season in camp, slept out-of-doors often 
enough so that he knows the difference 
between a hoot owl’s call and a panther’s 
scream—you can’t help expecting him to 
have steam enough to keep going. 

He’s getting along toward manhood by 
that time. Big and strong, eats like a 
horse, sings bass, holds down a job Satur- 
days and vacations and earns real money. 

And yet he fails to score under “R.” 

He lolls around until he outgrows his 
uniform and hangs it up in the old clothes 
closet with nary an M.B. 

Baseball is a grand old game—but did 
you ever think of this? A fellow might be 
able to throw from center field to the 
plate; he might be able to play an error- 
less game; he might be able to bat .40 and 
steal a base every game and yet not be 
worth much when he came up against. the 
real things of life. 

If an artery was cut he might not know 
how to apply a tourniquet. With plenty 
of provisions in camp he might not know 
how to cook a meal. On the march he 
might drink polluted water and contract a 
fever which would spread contagion 
throughout a regiment. Baseball has 
nothing to do with these practical things 
—but Scoutcraft has. 

Merit Badges mean character. Char- 
acter is the ability to do the right thing 
at the right time. An Eagle Scout can 
usually play baseball and he can always 
help in any sort of an emergency. 

Old man, score! Win some merit badge 
this month. That’s the object of the game. 
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FTER a strenuous morning the two boys lay stretched on 
the sand, enjoying the cool trade-breeze coming in over 
the calm water from the east. They had risen early, 
George being awakened by a cord fastened to his toe, 

the other end of which hung through the window for his chum 
Harry to pull on. With a bag containing a loaf, salt, matches 
and fish lines they had set out on the long walk from the plan- 
tation to Grapetree Bay, so called from the abundance of purple 
“seaside grapes” growing on the shore, which are not grapes at 
all, and grow on good-sized trees. They are only one of the 
many queer phases of nature in this island of St. Croix, one 
of the Virgin Islands, formerly the West Indies, lately pur- 
chased by the United States. Oysters cluster on the limbs 
of the mangrove bushes drooping into the sea and can be picked 
off like fruit; weird forms of marine life infest the still waters 
inside the reef; out on the shallows great conchs abound, some- 
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2x times contain- 
jw ing rare pink 
d , ; pearls; huge, 
clawless crawfish crawl about among 
the brilliantly tinted coral growths; fish 
of grotesque and graceful shapes and 
bright coloring roam through a marvelous marine garden 
of gorgeous sea-fans and beautiful anemones, waving 
their palm-like fronds ana clustering flower tentacles, 
ready to clutch the unwary small fry venturing within 
their deadly reach and draw them into greedy mouths 
hidden by the lovely petals. 

This was a favorite spot for the boys of a Saturday, 
possessing a never-failing variety of attractions. Good 
fishing abounded along the rocks, “Blare-eyes,” a red 
gold fish with staring eyes that grunted protestingly on 
being removed from the water, bit freely in certain shel- 
tered places, but there was many another handsome 
specimen, game and good to eat. The road through the 
jungle above the bay also had many attractions. Some- 
times coming very quietly from a thicket into a clearing 
covered with lush guinea-grass, they would surprise 
a family of deer feeding and watch them gracefully 
bounding into cover, the young fawns with white-spotted backs 
sometimes tripping over a high root and sprawling helplessly 
for a moment, before regaining their slender legs and follow- 
ing their dams. Again, a mungoose darted across the path, 
and if open space allowed, this meant a chase, always futile as 
to any result except good exercise. Then perhaps a “black- 
witch’s” nest would be found, and from the leaf-covered layers 
of eggs deposited by a colony of a hundred or more of these 
uncanny looking birds, they would select a few to boil for 
lunch. So to-day, after many side excursions they had at last 
arrived at the bay, and after a swim in the cool, limpid water 
held council as to further proceedings, 

“First of all,” said Harry, “suppose we get a few of those 
fellows.” He pointed to a cocoanut palm close by, from under 
whose feathery branches great clusters of nuts showed tempt- 
ingly. George promptly shinned up and twisted off several 
of the nuts which came hurtling down. With the help of their 
pocket knives the boys soon reached the cool, sweet milk. Still 
further refreshed they continued the council. 

“Say,” said George, “let’s get some of those big soldier crabs 
for bait, and have a try at some blare-eyes.” 

“All right,” agreed Harry, “but don’t let them get you, like 
last time.” He guffawed at the recollection, while George, 
whose pride was touched, looked sheepish. 

“Don’t be an ass!” he remarked. “It was so dark under 
the bushes that I put my finger right into his pincer. Any- 
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one might have done it. You might yourself, Smarty.’ 

“But not George the Hunter of the Plains,” said Harry; 
“he ought to know better.” 

George aimed a lett hook, which Harry dodged, and the 
two boys raced over the white sand towards the bushes under 
which the great hermit crabs clustered. Suddenly George 
stopped. 

“Look! Out there!” he yelled excitedly. “What is that?” 
— beyond the line of the reef a great form rose perpen- 

dicularly out of the deep blue water and subsided with a 
thunderous splash to the surface. A smaller form shot out 
near it and a gigantic slap resounded like the crack of a giant 
rifle as the slenderer fish struck the greater one a powerful 
blow. Another attacker rose on the farther side of the big 
fish, again came the sharp whack of the blow, and so the 
smaller fishes belabored the big one, with merciless and re- 
sounding blows, while it rushed hither and thither in its efforts 
to escape from the terrible strokes. But its more active foes 
gave it no rest, leaping bodily out 
of the’ water and coming down with = 
terrific force on the broad back, = 
never missing a chance. = 

“A pair of threshers after a 
young whale,” said George, ex- 
citedly. “Say, don’t that beat any- 
thing!” 

“But why doesn’t the ass dive?” 
asked the practical Harry. “They 
couldn't strike him under water.” 

“Because, my son,” returned 
George, with all the patronage of 
superior knowledge, “right under 
him is a swordfish, who helps the 
other pirates by sticking him from 
below, so he has to keep to the 
surface. If you would read your 
natural history more you would 
know that they generally work to- = 
gether, but all you study is stuff- 
ing yourself 

“Oh, dry up!” said Harry, dis- 
gustedly; “who told you all that?” = 

“My love of study,” said George, == 
virtuously, “and if you would do = 
the same you wouldn't be such an il 
ignorant——” 

“Hello!” yelled Harry, checking himself in a swing at George; 
“what’s he up to now?” 

The whale, rendered desperate by its unavailing efforts to 
shake off its tormentors, with a mighty leap had landed clear 
on the reef, where it lay stranded in about a foot of water, evi- 
dently exhausted by its struggles, and nearly dead from the 
battering of its foes. This was the chance for the boys to 
come to closer quarters. Divesting themselves of their trousers, 
but retaining their boots to protect their feet from the sharp 
coral, they waded out along a cross section of the reef coming 
in near the shore, and thus got on to the barrier proper, ap- 
proaching to within a few yards of where the whale lay, 
occasionally feebly twitching a protesting tail. He was a young 
bull whale, about twenty-five feet in length, and of consider- 
able bulk, bleeding from several thrusts in the belly as the 
blood-tinged water testified. 

“There,” said George, triumphantly, “didn’t I tell you a sword- 
fish was after him? That’s why he couldn’t dive.” 

“Sure,” agreed Harry, “but what’s he good for? 
eat him?” 

“Eat nothin’!” said George, with contempt. “The niggers 
may like him, but the meat is too oily for most people. You 
might enjoy it, though.” This in reference to Harry’s reputa- 
tion for voracity, which did not stop at even the hideous land- 
crabs and other bizarre dishes of the region. 

“Then,” said Harry, with conviction, “he’s no good !” 

“You bet he is!” said George. “Dad could get any amount 
of oil from him for use on the plantation—oiling harness and 
such. Let’s get home and tell him about it.” 

So the boys started for home, and presently burst in on Dad 


prepared. 


something swiftly. 


the thing called for. 





started doing it. 


to you. 


Can you 
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A Hurry Call 


OU will find it on page 43—but don’t hurry 
YET. Never go until you get the word. A 
hurry call requires first of all that you be 


Before you turn to page 43 be prepared to do 
You won’t have much time 
to do this thing, and you’re going to do it. So 
get this in your mind first, when you turn to page 
= 43 you are then and there going to get going on 


Now turn to page 43 and read every word of 
it, including the small type line across the bottom 
of the page. And right then and there think out 
- your problem in this connection and determine 
ja : what you will do and how you will do it and get 


And a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year = 





taking his noonday nap on the veranda, both talking at the 
same time. 

“A whopping big fellow, Dad!” said George, “and clean up 
on the reef. x 

“And a swordfish and two threshers!” said Harry, “and 

“We can cut him up and make oil!” said George, “and 

“Say,” said Dad, naturally bewildered, “sit down there, you 
two. Now, what is on the reef besides the swordfish and two 
threshers? Or has the sun at last reached both your brains?” 

“Not the swordfish and two threshers!” yelled George, 
“but ” 

“A whale, sir!” yelled Harry, cutting him off. Dad groaned. 

“Now, look here, you fellows,” he said; “one at a time! You 
first, Harry.” 





” 











RADUALLY he got a lucid statement of the facts of 
the case, and agreed with George about the value of 
the prize. The boys were sent off to dinner, still jabber- 
ing. When they came out they found that Dad had made 
arrangements. Two mule carts 
were hitched up, in one of*which 
was a large iron boiler, such as 
was formerly used on plantations 
in the manufacture of raw sugar. 
Ten negroes were ready armed 
with cane-bills and forks. Dad had 
already mounted his horse, and the 
boys stowing themselves in the 
carts, they set out for the bay. 

Dad, riding behind the carts, 
was much amused by the eloquence 
of the boys in describing to the 
men the combat they had wit- 
nessed, The negroes listened in 
great excitement, and now and 
then a chorus of “Lard, Mars’ 
Jarge!” and “Yo” doan’ say, Mars’ 
Harry!” rose from them, though 
they were plainly as much con- 
fused as Dad had been. When 
they reached the bay there was 
the whale, however, and some of 
the men promptly waded out and 
commenced cuting off the blubber, 
while others gathered firewood and 
mounted the boiler on three large 
stones. As fast as the hunks of 
blubber were brought ashore they were boiled, and the oil 
skimmed off and poured into a small cask. The carts had 
been sent to the plantation for more casks, and the scene was 
a lively one, the negroes shouting and splashing through the 
shallow water to and from the whale, bearing the lumps of 
greasy blubber on their forks. In a short time they looked like 
savages smeared with oil and blood. Dad and the boys attended 
to the trying-out process, 

Suddenly there was a yell from the darkeys, who came with 
an unanimous rush back to shore, dropping everything in their 
flight and declaring that there was a “heap ob sharks out 
dere,” terrible big sharks, and they were afraid. In vain Dad 
showed them that the sharks could not come up on the shallow 
water on the reef. They declared that they “didn’t trus’ dem 
debbles !” and the most they would do was to agree to go back 
and recover the implements they had dropped. This they did 
with many alarms and yells of terror between, until all were 
recovered. Dad with the two boys then waded out on the reef 
and stood amazed at the sight. 

The reef rose like a perpendicular wall, and standing about 
six feet from the edge they looked down on very deep, clear 
water crowded with numberless sharks, attracted by the blood 
and oil flowing from the whale. Some were great brutes twelve 
feet and more in length, among them the hideous hammer- 
head, conspicuous from his grotesquely horrible appearance. 
The boys, though familiar enough with these monsters, each 
clutched an arm of Dad, for though quite safe where they 
stood, the presence of such a swarm of the brutes almost 
within arm’s reach, rushing at times close up to the edge of 
the reef, even putting their heads out of water for an instant 
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and glaring with evil eyes, quite took their usual cheekiness 
out of them. Many had crowded through a small opening 
in the northern barrier, and the usually quiet bay inside 
teemed with rushing monsters, as if all the sharks in the Car- 
ribean had gathered for the banquet. The boys then and there 
registered a fervent vow to abstain from bathing in that par- 
ticular bay. 

In the meantime Dad was struck with an idea, As the negroes 
were afraid to continue operations on the whale, and he wanted 
to get all the oil available, why not get it out of the sharks. 

“George,” said he, “you boys go back home and bring the 
big hook with the chain on it, and a coil of three-quarter inch 
rope. We'll get some of these fellows! Lively now!” 


ELIGHTED at the prospect, the boys were off at once, 
and soon returned, with the mules at 


like wore one?” and he said, “What's that got to do with it?” 
“I asked you a question,” I says, “Answer it.” And he pretty 
near got sore for a minute and then he says, “Sure I would 
wear. a swimming suit. What do you think I would do, go 
swimming in my clothes?” 

“What would you wear it for?” I asked him, and he started 
to get sore again, and then he sort of held on and said, “What 
does anybody wear a swimming suit for? Because it’s the 
only suit—oh, for the love of Mike! How are you going to 
wear anything else?” And I said right quick, “That’s just the 
reason we wear a uniform like a soldier’s.” : 

“Oh,” he grins, “I suppose you go swimming in your uni- 
forms?” and I said, “No, we don’t, but we go on hikes and we 
go camping and go through all sorts of mud and woods and 
bushes and thorns and things like that. And the sort of uni- 

form we wear is the only kind we can wear 





a rattling gallop. The hook was a large and 
sharp one, the gift of an old sea captain, with 
three feet of light, strong chain attached. 
It was fastened to a long, new rope, baited 
with a lump of whale meat, and the men 
all stood on the beach, ready for the con- 
test. Dad waded out again and threw the 
bait over. There was an instantaneous rush 
of the brutes from all directions. One big 
fellow bolted the morsel and the next instant 
was rushing about and leaping clear of the 
water in his frantic efforts to escape, while 
the men on the beach, depending on the 
strength of the rope, hauled lustily, yelling 
and jabbering in a frenzy of excitement as 
the monster came gradually in. The boys 
leaped and capered around, getting in every- 
body’s way, and Harry was jerked flat on 
the sand in one of the mad rushes of the 
shark, with two or three negroes on top of 
him. 

The shark was eventually hauled high and 
dry on the beach, struggling and snapping 
viciously.. He was despatched with an axe, 
his liver removed and boiled down into oil, 
one darkey keeping the fire going while the 
others handled the rope. In this manner 
eight huge sharks were caught, the largest 
measuring fourteen feet,—a truly formid- 
able monster,—and several casks of oil were 








in those sort of places. How are we going 
to wear anything else?” 

“Oh-h!” he says, just like that. 

“Well, anyway,” he remarks in a minute 
or two, “you’ve got to admit that you drill 
and have officers, and have to salute and 
obey orders, and all that sort of bunk.” 
“Yes,” I said. “I suppose you use that in 
the mud, too,” he grins. 

And I said, “You belong to the Athletic 
Club gang, don’t you?” and he says,--“You 
bet your boots I do! And they could lick 
your whole bunch! What are you going 
to do about it?” And I said, “You’ve got 
about thirty members, hav’n’t you?” and he 
sort of figured it up and then he admits 
“Ye’es, about that.” “How long does. it 
take the A. C. to take seats in a street 
car?” I asked him. “Oh, about three min- 
utes or maybe more,” he replied. 

“Well,” I said, “our troop can be aboard 
a street car, have the fares paid, and be 
seated in two minutes, and I know because 
we've been timed.” ‘“Wel-ll?” he says, 
“Weill,” I said, “we do it because we’ve been 
drilled, and because we obey orders.” 
“So-o-0?” he says, sarcastic like, “And what 
difference does a minute more or less 
make?” “Oh, twenty minutes an hour or 
four hours every twenty-four,” I said back 








sent back to the plantation. The meat of 

the smallest shark was cut off by the darkeys and carefully 
packed in ‘the cart, it being much appreciated by them, and 
Dad and the boys lay under the shade of a tamarind tree on 
the beach, enjoying a lunch sent down to them, Harry doing 
his customary good part. 

“What teeth they have!” he said, poking a stout, dry limb 
into the jaws of the shark last caught. Snap! and the stick 
was bitten through like a bit of candy. 

“A double row,” said Dad, while George added, “Don’t you 
wish you had ’em!” 

“Why?” asked Harry. 

“Because,” said George, “you could chew just double as much 
as you can now!” and dodged a handful of tamarind pods. 


A Conversation 


By Scovt Joun Braprorp Main 
] v««: talking to Daley last night and he saw my first class 








badge and asked me what it was for, and I told him. He 
began to laugh, and I said, “What are you laughing at?” 
and he said right back, “At you poor little tin soldiers.” 

And I said, “Who says we are soldiers? We don’t even try 
to be like soldiers. That’s a man’s job. We have a big enough 
job as it is.’ And he said, “Don’t you wear a khaki uniform 
like a’soldier, and carry knapsacks and—and—oh! lots of dope 
like that?” and I said, “Yes.” “Well,” he says, “If you don’t 
even try to be like soldiers what do you dress up in soldier 
clothes for?” 

And I said, “I suppose if you were going swimming you 
wouldn’t wear a bathing suit just because some one you didn’t 
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there.” 


at him. 

“‘So-0-0?” he says again. 

For about a second he stood there thinking about some- 
thing, and then he asked, “Well, what good to you is that old 
badge, anyway? Just because you tied a lot of useless knots 
and learned the way to signal, and a lot of other rot like that 
don’t get you anything from any one outside of the Scouts. 
You ain’t no better than me because you’re a scout.” 

“Yes?” I says, “And where were you during the Memorial 
Day parade this year?” “Me?” he says, “Why, I was on top 
of that big signboard at Thirteenth Street, watching the pa- 
rade.” “Why weren’t you down on the sidewalk?” I asked 
him, and he said, “Because you couldn’t see anything down 
“Oh, yes! I could though,” I answered back. “Of 
course you could!” he says, “Standing right out there in the 
street.” “Why was I in the street and you on the signboard?” 
I asked him quick. 

“Oh!” he says, slow, “I see what you mean!” 

Then he didn’t have anything to say, and pretty soon he got 
ready to leave for home, and just as he was going, I said, “What 
are you going to do Saturday?” and he said, “I don’t know. 
Going to the show, I guess.” And I said, “Want to come 
with us on a hike to the Springs? There’s going to be all sorts 
of fun, and we’re going to have a Mulligan for dinner.” And 
he turns around and says, “You bet! But you’d better teach 
me some of that camping stuff you learn so I won't be all 
raw.” So we went back into the house again, and he’s coming 
again tonight to find out what he is to take on the hike. 
And I guess you can count that vacant place in the Second 
Patrol as being filled. Daley’s a pretty good fellow, you know. 
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This bugler makes a 
good subject, is well 
posed and makes an 
artistic picture. 
(From John H. Skeen, 
Baltimore.) 
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What's Wanted 





This canoe picture won the 
$5.00 prize a year ago. 
Fine. Note the details. 


(From Scout Fleming New- 
ton, Jacksonville.) 






















HILE space will not permit us to use all photographs 

sent in, the editors wish to encourage Scouts in becom- 
ing expert with their cameras, and at the same time wish to 
obtain the best possible selection of Scout pictures. 

We now renew our offer to pay Scouts $5.00 for the best 
print and $1.00 each for all other prints used in each issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE. The whole field of scouting activities and 
of good picture subjects is open. As only a limited number 
of prints can be reproduced in each number, those that are 


Good type of unusual picture; 

three-hour exposure by moonlight, 

and shows transit of the moon 

across the plate. (From Rev. J. 
B. Thrall, Leicester, Mass.) 


A fairly clear picture 
of fire-making by fric- 
tion. Such pictures 
should bring out as 
much as possible the 
details of the thing 
that is being done. 











Picture of troop on the march (from Mt. 
Vernon, Y.), and of bridge building by 
Scouts (by A. G. Clarke, N. Y. City), are 
both excellent as to subject and resulis. 
When so big a subject as the bridge must 
be shown on so small a plate, at the same 
time take a “close-up” of an important 
detail as a supplementary picture. 


This picture of the “hunt” is 
very good as to subject, but 
rather confused as to detail. 
In this class of picture have in 
mind to convey definite ideas 
to others as to how to do the 
same thing that the picture 
shows. (From troop in Charles 
City, lowa.) 


Pictures of natural 
curiosities when 
quite unusual are de- 
sired. This old In- 
dian stone relic so 
like a foot was sent 
in by Scout John 
Hoy of Oklahoma. 
The large sea turtle 
held captive by four 


Scouts was photo- 

raphed by Charles 

E Brewer of New 
Jersey 
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from Scout Cameras 


used will be selected on their merits, and all others sent in 
will be filed and indexed for future reference and possible 
use, and if used will be paid for as stated. Address your 
photographs to the Art Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

In order to assist Scouts in selecting subjects and in get- 
ting good results we have dug out of the files the pictures on 
these two pages, most of which have previously been used. 
Please examine each one carefully. 


Very good subject, but 

the details are too in- 

distinct. Commend- 

able for its natural- 

ness, (From W. W. 

Brunda iF; Buffalo, 
N. Y.) 
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A good pose to illustrate 

a scout law is hard to 

get. But try for them. 

What would you say 

this illustrated? (From 

George Roberts of Sara- 
* nac Lake.) 
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Good fun is always desir- 
able, particularly in the 
form of contests or ‘games. 
This is a good print, but 
not a particularly good sub- 
ject. (From Donald Gay- 
ton of New York State.) 








An interesting arrangement of dif- 

ferent kinds of tree bark used as 

part of a Scout exhibit. A dis- 

tinctly desirable type of picture. 

(From Beekman, New York 
City.) 
















This swimming scene would be almost impossible to beat. 


it upside down and 
picture has been reproduced as a book cover. 
from H. H. Simmons of St. Louis over two years ago. The 


insert is a good example of quick camera work. The print does 
In all cases give full 


not give the name of the photographer. 
name and address on back of pictures. 


These two pictures of games are good, as they. 

enough to suggest how the thing is to be done, 

One of the best class of subjects. (The photograph of tilting is 

John L. Taylor, Pennsylvania; the picture of wrestling is from 
Loomis of Boston.) 





see how wonderful the reflections are. 
It was received 


show details clearly 
hey also show action. 
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The 45 nationalities now involved in the war for democracy. 





(Photo by 


aa 


Press Illustrating Service.) 





ESULTS may show the year in 
which America’s sword was cast 


into the scale against Germany to 

be the most momentous in all 
recorded history, excepting only that in 
which the Christian era began. This re- 
view of outstanding events in 1917 will 
be continued in the February issue of 
Boys’ Lire so as to bring the record up 
to the end of the year, but even then 
it cannot, of course, be a complete cata- 
logue of the tremendous activities of this 
tremendous year. 

In the beginning of 1917, nine nations 
were at war. As the year grows to its 
close eighteen nations are engaged in 
this terrible conflict. The year has been 
a War year, its events have been War 
events; most of the activities of peace 
have been interrupted, and progress in 
every field of human research and inven- 
tion has been greatly retarded. The world 
never before was situated as it is today, 
and no one able to analyze events can be 
found who will predict what 1918 will 
bring forth. 

Our review will not be in chronological 
order, and dates will be given only in con- 
nection with very specific events. As you 
read these items you may be impressed 
with the interest and value that attaches 
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to a consecutive record of what takes 
place at such a time as this, and perhaps 
you will plan to keep a record of your 
own for 1918 day by day, noting as the 
days go by each really great event that 
the news may bring you. 


THE WAR 


T the beginning of the year Amer- 

icans began to rebuild destroyed 

French towns. Entire villages had 
been adopted by American cities and 
wealthy individuals, and millions of 
dollars contributed for the erection of 
temporary wooden houses for homeless 
families, and for preserving the art treas- 
ures of France from further damage. 


N January 3lst our government re- 
ceived the German government’s note 
announcing unrestricted submarine war- 
fare after February Ist, and recalling all 
oromises of safety to American vessels. 
his is the note that brought about the 
declaration of war by this country. Pres- 
ident Wilson appeared before Congress on 
February 2nd and announced the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Germany. 
On April 2nd President Wilson asked 
Congress to announce that a state of war 
exists with Germany. At 1 P.M., April 6, 


the President signed the Declaration of 
War. 


HE Port of New York was closed 

February 1 to all outgoing vessels 
upon reecipt of the German note, and a 
steel net was placed across the entrance 
to the Bay at the Narrows. An opening 
is left in this net through which a single 
vessel may pass in or out during the day. 
Fast torpedo boats patrol the Narrows at 
all times. On this same day unrestricted 
U-Boat warfare began with the sinking of 
ten ships. 


peters the break in diplomatic 
relations with Germany the whole coun- 
try began warlike preparations. Many 
States called out their militia, and guards 
were put over public buildings, bridges, 
railroad terminals, and at many other 
parts. 


URING February Congress prepared 

a plan for universal military training, 
in order to provide an army of ultimately 
five million men between the ages of 21 
and 31, both inclusive, by a system of 
selective draft. This plan was put into 
operation in May when President Wilson 
signed the Army Bill calling on ten 
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million men.to register, and in June 
approximately that number of young men 
complied with the law. Strong efforts 
were made by the pacifist element of the 
country to prevent the passage of the 
selective draft law and to induce eligible 
men to resist it. 


TS provide for this military training 
nineteen great army cantonments were 
put under construction and in a remark- 
ably short time were ready for occu- 
paney—wooden villages, some of them 10 
miles in length, housing over 40,000 men. 
These cantonments are now steadily and 
swiftly preparing our great new army for 
service in the war and have already sent 
thousands of our men to France. 


ARCH 11 the famous city of Bagdad, 

in Mesopotamia, was captured by 
British forces commanded by General 
Maude, after a three days’ battle. The 
campaign in Mesopotamia is of first im- 
portance, though not as spectacular, nor 
as much talked about in the press, as the 
campaigns in Belgium, France and on the 
Russian and Italian fronts. General 
Maude later in the year died of illness. 


ARCH 9 President Wilson authorized 

American merchant ships to mount 
guns, and trained naval gunners were 
assigned to man them. March 14 China 
entered the war against Germany. 


WARD the end of March persistent 
campaigning in Northern France re- 


Once aga 


und with hammer and saw, and shouts of busy men. 


The first of the new American fleet of wooden merchant vesesis was launched on 
the Pacific Coast on December 2, a ship of 200 feet length, 4,000 tons burden, 
built in 120 days. 


sulted in the withdrawal of German forces 
to the famous “Hindenburg Line.” Fifty- 
one villages were regained by the French. 
This is regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant auctions of the war. It was charac- 
teristically called a “retreat to victory” by 
the Germans. It is the one kind of victory 
that the Allies will be glad to grant. 


bad 


USSIA insisted on engaging the atten- 

tion of the world, compelling the Czar 

to abdicate on March 15th, one of the 

reatest surprises of the year. There fol- 

owed a long period of counter rebellions 

in Russia between opposing forces seeking 
to control the destinies of the Nation. 

(Continued on page 34) 


President Wilson has established the custom of addressing Congress, assembled in the Chamber of the House of Representatives, 


on vital questions. 
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The President is standing just in front of the high white desk of the speaker. 


Film Service.) 


(Copyright, International 
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SCOUTS! Start hi 


NE. way to start the New Year right i 
information available regarding th su 
ment of Scout Supplies. This inijrm: 

just off the press. If you didn’t receive yur 
on the coupon below. Yours ought to hay r 
Here on these pages we can only show | 


““ Ryte-Me”’ A Few of the Things Vo 


The new catalog will tell you a whole i ; 
SCOUT supplies and equipment. In compiling this cajlog 


CALENDAR mind—to interest boys to become Scouts and tohel 
for 1918 Send for free copy NEW CAI‘A 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA — Bigger Thane, 
Ryte-Me-Calendar TET . 





On my honor | will do my best 


+ be 10 God and 
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Boys! Do you wat to 
boys are doing, and what 
the New Edition. Edita b 

Full of Surprises. Biger 
books; size 74% x 10¥ inc 
tributed 14 stories of fott 
school life, sea stories, bus 
Countless interesting a@ icl 
can do, and things ya ca 
naturalists, explorers, nv 
have given of their bet i 
page illustrations, 150¢rav 


ee 


Six New 


PATROL FLAGS 
Now Available 


To meet the demand for additional patrol flags, six 
1ew ones have just been adopted by National Headquar- 
ters. These flags are shown above and on the opposite 
page. They aon the following: No. 1336, Antelope; 
No. 1337, Bat; No. 1338, Elephant; No. 1339, Rhinoceros ; 
No. 1346, Swallow “aa No. 1341, Woodpecker. Flags 
are made in the regulation shape, of white muslin, with 
the emblem in red stitched on both sides of flag. Have 
wide hem for inserting Scout staff and tie tapes. Order 
BF BUMREE. occccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccee each 20c. 
pond For complete revised list of patrol flags, see 

es 54 and 55, December Ist catalog. For proper 
ba rol colors, see page 16 of same catalog. 
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MACKINAWS | att: 














No. 3139. Every day of the Olive:.rab -Mackinaws ere s0- tneiiire 
whole 365 during 1918 will be a ing to be mighty scarce for some able\or u 
time to come. Uncle Sam needs unify 'm. 


thousands of them for his stand ng 


red letter day if you have one army 
boys ‘‘over there.”” In spite of coat; tw 


: of these handsome copyrighted 
Short Length Boy Scout Calendars hanging in 





the big scarcity, Scouts won't Shig, ing 
have to do without these popular ined dng 
KHAKI BLANKETS. | :2" roms renin or sa in a ik | a 
the helpful Scout Laws. The ao Sf Sm wm ce Be ; 
ri » e 
For Boy: s unique feature, though, of this Winter wear. These ee { 


drab, all wool with big rolling 


From every bolt of cloth used ¥ the making of army - i ac 
iS & ¥ ealendar is the detachable post collar, two pockets and belted at 


blankets, there is a remnant too short to 
fall length blankets. By & foresighted arrangement with card on every page, upon which 
the manufacturer who makes them for the government —— 

for regulation army use, we bought a considerable quan- is attractively printed one or 
tity of short lengths and had them made up into camp more of the Scout Laws, beauti- 
blankets. On account of their reduced size, they can be ti 

sold at astonishingly low prices and are admirably suited | fully illustrated in colors. Six 
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kind that will give long 
service. Order by age size 
for boys. Sizes 12, 14, 











for boys. These are durable heavy woolen khaki blankets ‘ - d_ 18 years. Shipping 
and are identical in quality to the full size blankets pages with two month calendar weight 4 Ibs. 
used by the United States Army. on a page; tied together with O. S64... se eeeeeees $9.50 
No. 1350. Size 55” x e". Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. .$4.50 leather. Enclosed in attractive 
No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger . 

All are at least 60” x 68” and run from that size envelope suitable for mailing. 

up to 66” x 68”. Uniform first quality, but sold Size 5 x 8 inches. Postpaid. .35e. 

as they come as to size at one price. Shipping 

CS OE Fda cancun ccciccctavadssiccsccesasn $5. 
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“THEROZ” | Get This FLASHLIGHT 


Boys, here is a flashlight atthe =e in more ways than 
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salt any other you could buy at price. It is especially 
Solidified Alcohol — to —_ the sous of Same by it hy 
and convenien t is little ze ye ves more light than 
Heater and Fuel many very large flashlights. Will do all an ordinary flash- 
light will do—plus special service impossible with ordinary 
An excellent device for use on the hike vpn. of flashlights. Can be buttoned on the coat, fastened 
when a wood fire is not desired. On ac- on the belt, or bung on any peg, leaving both hands free. 
count of its small size and light weight, Can. be carried by its handle—as a lantern; stood upright 
it makes a handy and compact article on its base—as a reading lamp, or hung above a mirror 
which can be carried in haversack or pock- while dressing. 
et. The ‘“Theroz”’ blue flame stove is a No. 1346. Electric Belt Fiestient. _ Comatote with 
patented device, especially designed on battery. Shipping weight, 1 Ib..............ece00e $1.50 
new, safe, scientific principles, to produce 


an intense Bunsen flame. Complete with 


iine’wine ee" 1 Department of Scout Supplies, BOY SEQ 


No. 1342..... sercecccccocccessescces COC VISIT THE SCOUT STORE, GRC 
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ear rigit is to secure the latest and most complete 
ling th supplies being offered for sale by the Depart- 
lis infjtmation is contained in the New Catalog— ' 
in copy, you can get one by writing for it 
to haj> reached you not later than December 20th. 


ceive 
how 


gs You Specially Need 
thole it more about the latest official Scout 


his cajlog though, we only had one object in 
and to help Scouts to be better Scouts. 


CAlALOG of Scout Supplies 


— 


haniEver Better Stories 


e Illustrations 


uu wail to do your bit; want to know what other 
and whit you can do? Ask DAD today to get you 
\. Edid by Franklin K. Mathiews. ‘ 
es. Bigger in size and contents than three ordinary 
x 10% inches. Famous fiction writers have con- 
ies of fotball, baseball, stories of scouts, of prep. 
stories, business stories—all stories you like best. 
sting @ icles of things you should know, things you 
ngs yo} can make. Pages of handicraft articles; 
lorers, nventors,—leaders in every walk of life 
heir bit in this book, 10 nature articles, 20 full- 
iS, 150¢rawings. : 

coos $1.65 





"SCOUT SWEATERS 


Tyre is no garment more service- 
abl or all year round convenience for 
Sco ng, school and general wear than 
this}live drab sweater, which is suit- 
abl or use with the regulation Scout 
unily'm. This popular style has 
staing collar to fit under Scout 
coat; two pockets, official buttons. 
Shiging weight, 3 Ibs. Boys’ sizes 
Ind 





ang 34 chest. 
No. 594. 











‘*A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA”’ 


Most Scouts are familiar with the 
story of President McKinley’s mes- 
senger who ‘‘carried a message to 
Garcia.’”’ Elbert Hubbard wrote an 
inspiring lesson from this historic 
incident, which has been printed in 

Klet form, especially for the Boy 
Scouts of merica, ough every 
boy will be helped by reading it. 





No. 3122 5e 
In lots of 50 or more..... 3c a copy 
© a copy 
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BOY SCOUTS’ 


OFFICIAL DIARY 
For 1918 


Contains many 
new features and 
éonsiderable added 
data. Some of it 
referring to the 
development of 
Scouting is placed 
on the calendar. 
It will show the 
strength of the 
Movement, signifi- 
cant dates in 
Scouting and facts 
every official and 
scout will wish to 
remember. 

There are new 
articles on the His- 
tory and develop- 
ment of the Scout 
Movement; a re - 
vised section on 
Map Making and 
Map Reading: a 
section on the 
heliograph; new 
suggestions as to 
hiking; menus for 
the overnight hike 
and week end 
camp. A section has been added showing the 
insignia of the United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps. New material is given on the 
teaching of the use of the compass and the use 
of the watch for showing directions. 

A new cover design, new illustrations of the 
proper way of wearing the insignia and ac- 
coutrement of a Scout, new cuts of merit badges 
and new signalling illustrations are among the 
improvements in the new edition. 

Three Styles of Binding 


AMERICA 


BOY 


SCOUTS OF 





No. 3012. Regular paper edition......... 15¢ 
At least 8 copies...... each 12¥ec 
At least 100 copies...... each 10c 
At least 500 copies...... each 8c 
No. 3095. Scoutmaster’s Edition. Stiff cov- 





Get an 


OFFICIAL WATCH 
FOB or 


This handsome watch fob 
makes an ideal gift for a 
Scout Commissioner or Ex- 
ecutive. Extra quality rolled 
gold, rose finish, with best 
French enamel, attached to 
heavy black grosgrain ribbon. 


No. 316. Dark blue enamel 
for Commissioner. ....$2.00 





No. 317. White enamel for 
BROOMS. s dinciicccces A 
Similar fobs, appropriate 


for First Class Scouts and 
Scout leaders, other than the 
above, at $1.50. Specify rank. 
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AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Scout Is Thrifty 


THESE BANKS 
Will Help You Save 


No. 1353. Pocket Savings 
Bank. Nickeled. Registers con- 
tents. Bank opens when 
twenty nickels are deposited. 
Postpaid .<.ccccee errr 10c. 
No. 1352. Pocket Savings 
Bank. Nickeled. Registers con- 
tents. Can accommodate fifty 
pennies and opens by screw 
at top. Postpaid.........10c. 





No. 1354. Celluloid 
Pocket Bank. Ap- 
propriately let- 
tered and has of- 
ficial emblem on 
the reverse side. 
Can accommodate 
$3.00 in dimes and 
opens with a spe- 
cial key which 
may be kept by 
the troop leader. 
Postpaid .....15c. 
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N April President Wilson approved a 

plan to build 1,000 wooden ships of 
from 8,000 to 3,500 tons burden, to con- 
stitute in effect a “wooden bridge across 
the Atlantic,” for the constant transporta- 
tion of food and ammunition throughout 
the war. The entire eastern coast of the 
United States was early patrolled against 
attacks from German U-Boats and raid- 
ers of every kind. The immense fleet of 
fast gasoline launches and torpedo boats 
keep in touch with their bases by wireless 
electric signals. 


PRIL 6 the President ordered all 

wireless apparatus, including that of 
amateurs, seized for war purposes, and to 
prevent secret communication with the 
enemy by spies. 


wmEc+wonkes 





A portion of New York’s Great White Way before the Federal order was issued 


electric displays as this at 11 P.M. 


N the same date the Government 

seized ninety-one German steamships 
interned in American ports, valued at 
$148,000,000, and including the largest 
ship in the world, the Vaterland. Later 
all these ships were rechristened, mostly 
with American names, the Stars and 
Stripes were flown from their masts and 
they were fitted for carrying troops 
abroad. It is reported that some of these 
vessels have actually made several trips 
carrying American troops safely to France. 


PRIL 7 Austria-Hungary broke off 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States, but did not declare war. On the 
same date the American flag was hoisted 
for the first time on the Western front, 








Women are now rapidly taking up the duties of men here in America, as in Europe. 
These in the picture are working as section hands on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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to conserve coal by darkening all such 


by the Lafayette Escadrille composed of 
American aviators. On this date also the 
greatest air battle of the war was fought 
at a point behind the German lines. One 
hundred aeroplanes were lost. The Ger- 
mans lost forty-six besides ten balloons, 
and the French and English forty-four 
aeroplanes. During the engagement tens 
of thousands of shots were fired and more 
than eight tons of ammunition was 
dropped. . . . And to make the date still 
more memorable, Cuba declared war on 
Germany and seized four German ships 
interned in her waters. 


ARLY in April Congress passed a 

revenue bill authorizing the first Lib- 
erty Loan bond issue of $2,000,000,000 for 
carrying on the war. The largest amount 
ever raised for any purpose in the history 
of this country. And it was raised. 


PRIL 28 Guatemala severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 


O» April 24 a French War Commis- 
sion, first of several from foreign 
countries to come here, arrived safely on 
American soil. It included Ex-Premier 
Viviani and Field Marshal Joffre and his 
staff. They visited important American 
cities and were everywhere greeted with 


enthusiasm. 

M AY 1 President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation placing all cables leading 

from the United States under strict cen- 

sorship, together with all telegraph and 

telephone lines running into Mexico. 


N May a special Commission headed by 
Mr. Elihu Root visited Russia to offer 
(Continued on page 36) 
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How young Abe Lincoln’s father 
“dried his shirt” for him— 


How would you like to see a motion pic- 
ture of that? 


How Abe beat up Huck Carter 
Would you like to see that in a motion 
picture? 


How Abe earned his first dime 
Would you like to see that in a motion 
picture? 


How Abe saved his father’s farm 
4 Would you like to see that in a motion 
picture? 


How Abe “stole” the sickle 
Would you like to see that in a motion 
picture? 


And everything else that happened 
to him when he was a boy? 

You can! It has been done! Show this 
page at the ticket office window! 


Benjamin Chapin 


“Children of Democracy” 


A GREAT, THRILLING MOTION PICTURE 


‘been read in books. Now we can see him and 
his father and his wonderful mother, Nancy 
Hanks, in their humble log cabin on the rock- 
ridden farm in Indiana. Now we can see “Abe” 
aramoune % Lincoln, the boy, “father of the man”, ragged, 
— barelegged American president in the making. 
¥* See him with his cronies and pals and his rivals 
—watch him work and play and stand up aft 
under harder knocks and disappointments e 4 














In “Children of Democracy” Benjamin tty 
Chapin has made a wonderful series of mo- y ¥* 
tion pictures, depicting life in the great mid- 
dle west in the early nineteenth century. 

They would be wonderful pictures in their thrill- 
ing romance and picturesque humor and great 
4 human appeal were they merely the story of some 
every day John Smith. But, as it happens, they 























tell ‘the gripping boyhood life of Abraham Lin- than any boy has to face today. ef 
coln, America’s greatest son of democ racy. Of course, you want to see this won- wf 
These absorbing motion pictures carry .you back to derful series of motion pictures. And you _ of 
those strenuous years around 1820, when our middle can. They will be shown in all the be tter ae 
west was still a rugged, only partly conquered coun- motion picture theatres. Each week for “* tf 
try. The story they tell is pure human drama, intense, ten weeks you can see a chapter of the Wie es o 
vital, full of fun; taking the great emancipator through wonderful picture. You can really oo‘ $s 
those hard years of boyhood that moulded the supreme know what kind of a boy Abe was. Vos we SS 
character of the man. You meet face to face, the charac- And every American boy,— eer s 2 
ters you have read about in history. You laugh with them, whether he is 10 or 15 or 50 is A Fk o 
because they had a lot of fun in their bitter life; you look going to want to see “Children Oto _ a 
sober eyed at the drama of their struggles against poverty of Democracy” yes, and HAS OSM . 
and trials, because their lives were filled with shadows. every girl, too! It is more SLL ne uae 
And through the scenes of “Children of Democracy” walks than a motion picture. of ae A FO OF : 
the figure of Abe Lincoln, the boy, “father of the man”— It is history, but his- dyes v4 ey 
as a human, lovable youngster. tory come to life. 4S ae af Le. 
i But up to now all we know about Abraham Lincoln has hiatal iii P es "< Rs . 
ticket-office window of Ay we ay & Le & << 
Se A DS FoF 
FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION on” «° fame .o° Sty 
ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B.DE MILLE Direct ee t, and » FB) os SS 2 &_ HH e 
NEW YORK, ask ‘When is > Fr yee — as” ¥ < es * 
it coming? ra e <) cS > pe Vg" ¢ 
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assistance to the new Republic. The 
expected results have been thus far frus- 
trated by the unsettled conditions in that 
country. 


SOMETIME in May the Government 
announced the invention of a new 


motor for aeroplanes, which will be known 
as the Liberty motor, believed to be the 
equal, if not the superior, of the best 
German motors. It is planned to equip 
the great air fleet now building for war 
service with the Liberty motors. Congress 
has appropriated $640,000,000 for the mak- 
ing and equipping of 35,000 war planes 
and the training of 100,000 men for this 
service. A continuance of the war into 
1918 will probably mean vastly increased 
activity on the part of aerial fleets, with 
perhaps many spectacular battles in the 
air and many terrible attacks from the 
air upon armies below. 

Vice-Admiral Sims, U.S.N., was ap- 
pointed to take command of American 
ships operating in the war zone, and to 
codperate with the Allies against the 
U-Boats. 


AY 19 Herbert C. Hoover, Chairman 

of the Commission for the Relief 
in Belgium, which performed such huge 
tasks of mercy, was appointed Chairman 
of Committee on American Food Supply 
and Prices by the Council of National 
Defense, He receives no pay for his ser- 
vices, but takes it out of our hides. 


CF June 8 General Pershing, accom- 
panied by a staff of fifty-seven aides 
and fifty privates arrived safely in Lon- 
don where he was greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. A company of one hun- 
dred American aviators also, prepared 
for actual service, reached France safely, 
the first detachment of the regular army 
detailed for such service to reach Europe. 


HE safe arrival on French soil of the 
first contingent of the American Expe- 
ditionary Army was announced June 27. 


OMETIME in May the Government 
American military engineers arrived in 
France and was turned over to one of the 
French units. And soon thereafter was 

















When the nation-wide campaign was begun to utilize waste grounds and increase 
the crops, practically every household that could do so started a vegetable garden. 
The grounds opposite the White House are shown in this picture being broken up 


for such a garden to be worked by members of the White House staff. 


This cam- 


paign resulted, it was officially announced, in crops valued at $21,600,000,000, an 
increase of $8,500,000,000 over 1916. 


made the object of a special attack by Ger- 
man aeroplanes, doubtless as a welcome. 
The work of military engineers at the 
front is of the very highest importance and 
is performed amid great dangers. Our 
men have already established a reputation 
for courage, resourcefulness and deter- 
mined refusal to be taken prisoners. 


EPTEMBER 21, Costa Rica severed 
relations with Germany. 


ONDON experienced the greatest air 
raid in history on October 1, when a 
large fleet of German aeroplanes (indicat- 
ing that the Zeppelins had proved unsatis- 
factory) dropped hundreds of tons of 
bombs upon the city in a two-hour attack, 
killing many and wounding more, but not 
bringing England to her knees. 


RESIDENT WILSON appointed Sun- 
day, October 28, as a day of prayer 











Type of village destruction throughout Northern France which in many instances 
is being restored by Americans. 
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for the success of the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States Army. 


N November, American cities began to 

feel the pinch of sugar shortage. Long 
lines of would-be purchasers formed in 
front of stores waiting their turn to claim 
their allowance of a pound. The “famine” 
became general and every boy in America 
knows what happened. . A nation- 
wide campaign was also begun to induce 
people to economize food, especially meat 
and wheat. Meatless and wheatless days 
resulted in hotels and private homes. 
Approximately nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion agreed to the Food Administration’s 
program. 
(War Record to be continued in February) 


Events In General 


Bees when sea travel for pleasure is 
at “low water mark,” the Sperry 
Gyroscope is perfected for overcoming the 
motion of ships at sea and thus preventing 
sea-sickness. 


REMARKABLE advance in aero 

photography makes it possible to 
take clear, detailed photographs from an 
altitude of more than two miles. The 
cameras are built into the floors of aero- 
planes and pictures are taken automati- 
cally every second or faster. An entire 
battle front is photographed during a 
flight of the aerial photographer, and the 
pictures of the trenches are afterward 
pieced together, making a valuable map of 
the enemy’s positions. Hundreds of scout- 
ing planes constantly patrol the war area 
to keep the photo-map up to date. 


See long promised wireless communi- 
cation with Samoa was _ established 
February 18 by the opening of the pow- 
erful station at Tutuila. At the time of 
the Samoa trouble in which America, Eng- 
land and Germany were involved, upwards 
of two weeks was required to get word to 
or from the outside world. The wireless 
at that time would have saved much loss 
of life in battle and in the Samoan hurri- 
cane. The new station has sent and re- 
ceived wireless messages for over 5,000 
miles. By using the wireless station at 
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Honolulu as a connecting line, instant 
communication is now possible in all kinds 
of weather between the United States-and 
the South Seas. 


Ce a postal authorities announced 
the establishment of a regular mail 
service by submarine between Germany 
and the United States, Central and Sout 
America, the East and West Indies, China 
and the Phillipines, by the submarine 
Deutschland and sister ships. An extra 
rate of postage was to be charged. Later 
events caused the temporary discontinu- 
ance of the service. 


HE birthplace of General Lafayette 

in southern France was purchased by 
the National Allied Relief Committee to 
be preserved as a public museum, similar 
to Mount Vernon. 


LONEL WILLIAM F. CODY (Buf- 

falo Bill) died in Denver on January 
10, aged 71 years. His long and conspicu- 
ous service as a frontier scout, pioneer and 
Indian fighter had endeared him to every 
American boy for a generation. On Jan- 
uary 16 Admiral George Dewey, of Span- 
ish War fame, died in Washington, aged 
79 years. Major General Funston died 
at San Antonio, Texas, February 19, aged 
51 years. It was General Funston who 
succeeded in outwitting and capturing 
\guinaldo, the chief of the Philippine rebel 
forces, dealing a death blow to the opposi- 
tion. 


ENERAL PERSHING was ordered 
to withdraw his forces from Mexico 
late in January. After repeated raids 
upon American towns and the killing of 


.many Americans by bands led by Villa, 


Mexican outlaw, a punitive expedition of 
12,000 men under General Pershing was 
ordered into Mexico. Great difficulties 
were encountered due to the fact that the 
Americans were obliged to advance over 
a hostile country without railroad com- 
munication, far from their base of supply. 
For the first time in history a daily aero 
mail post was established, a distance of 120 
miles being regularly covered in sixty-six 
minutes. 


OUNT von ZEPPELIN, inventor of 

the dirigible balloon which bears his 
name, died March 8, aged 78 years. At one 
time Zeppelin made his home in America, 
and served for some time as a surgeon in 
the Civil War. 


ARCH 4, President Wilson took the 

oath of office in private for his sec- 
ond term as President of the United 
States. The formal inauguration occurred 
on the following day. 


ARCH 11, General Carranza was 
1 elected President of Mexico by the 
largest vote ever cast in that country. 


N March 24 United States marines 

were withdrawn from Cuba. During 
the national elections there was consider- 
able violence, and life and property was 
endangered. Following its poli¢gy of act- 
ing as a kind of guardian for the young 
Republic, the United States landed marines 
on the island to preserve order. 


i apenas 81, the Danish West Indies 
1 were formally transferred by Den- 
mark to the United States.- The price 
paid for the islands was $25,000,000. The 
price paid for Alaska was $6,000,000. The 
island group was renamed the Virgin 
Islands. 
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Bronze 
Brake shoes 


Glimpre |[nside 
ke Orrow 


YOU can’t tell about a coaster brake from the 
outside.Y ou’ve got to see inside to determine its 
efficiency. Have a look with us at the inside of 


OVTOU 





COASTER BRAKE 


4NSIDE ti: rear hub is an ex- 
yauding ‘‘drum’’ of spring-steel, carry- 
ing bronze ‘‘brake-shoes.” When you 
back-pedal, the drum is held stationary 
and four small wedges (two from either 
end) are automatically driven into it, 
expanding it, and forcing the << brake- 
shoes” into direét contact with prattically 
the entire inner steel surface of the hub. 


Instantly the forward motion 
of your bicycle is checked and controlled, 
depending on the degree of backward 
pressure exerted on the pedals. 


When you forward pedal,the 
wedges are forced outward instead of in- 
ward, leaving the ‘‘drum” neutral, and 
expanding the ‘‘driving rings” which, 
in turn, ‘‘take hold” of the inner surface 
of the hub and drive your «<bike”’ forward. 


When there is neither for- 
ward nor backward pressure on the ped- 
als, both the «*drum” and <<driving rings” 
are neutral, and the rear sprocket remains 
stationary , permitting the smoothest, easi- 
est coasting known to bicycling. 


THERE are many reasons why 
every boy should havea MORROW: 


Larcer Brakinc SurFACE 
The “drum” in the MORROW has a 
braking surface of 63-10 sq. in.—much 
larger than that of other brakes. Thus 
the MORROW has greater braking power. 
Even Brakxinc Power 
The drum of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, distributing the 
braking power evenly and equally over 
the entire inner surface of the hub. No 
other brake does this. 
Bronze Brake Suoes 
Two metals of equal hardness will not 
“grip” properly in braking. For this 
reason the “drum” in the MORROW has 
bronze “brake shoes.”” Bronze, being 
softer than the hard steel inner surface 
of the hub, “takes hold” smoothly but 
firmly, and keeps hold. 
Positive Forwarp Drive 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
RO It responds instantly. 
Coasts Wituout Friction 
Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
Ali working parts unusually substantial 
Stand the hardest wear. 
Inspection €9 Tests 
Ninety-five separate inspections followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee you perfect service from 
every MORROW. 


Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 











This picture gives a fair idea of how the military cantonments appear. 


This is Camp Upton at Yaphank, L, I., where the 


Rainbow Division (42nd Division, made up from regiments from many States) is stationed. 


EVERAL new Italian aeroplanes of 
the Caproni type have arrived in Amer- 
ica and have established new records for 
speed and passenger carrying. The larg- 
est of these machines carries twelve pas- 
sengers at an altitude of 17,000 feet and 
at a speed exceeding one hundred miles an 
hour. In flying between cities the Caproni 
aeroplane cut in two the time of the fast- 
est express trains, a speed of 140 miles an 
hour being attained at times. Such a 
steed will be great for a modern Sheridan 
“twenty miles away” if need arises. 
Eight minutes and he’ll be where needed ! 


ARCH 18, Victor Carlstrom, most 

famous aviator in America, fell to his 
death while flying with his brother over 
Hampton Roads. Carlstrom had estab- 
lished new records in flying from Chicago 
to New York, and was serving as in- 
structor in one of the government schools, 


EPTEMBER 25, Captain George 
Guynemer, the famous French aviator, 
was reported killed in Flanders. Al- 
though only twenty-one years old, Guy- 
nemer was the most famous airman of the 


Allied forces, having brought down fifty- 
two German aeroplanes. He had been in 
the service since the beginning of the 
war, and had gained fame _ throughout 
Europe for his skillful driving and abso- 
lute fearlessness in attack, even when sur- 
rounded by superior forces. 


sucuueacereasaanainity re 


N the February issue of Boys’ Lire this 

review will be continued, bringing the 
record up to the close of the year. At 
that time the outstanding events in Scout- 
ing will also be included, and this later 
record will be by no means the least inter- 
esting feature of the summary. 
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Herat 


EFORE a great steel building is com- 

menced nowadays, a regular time- 
table is arranged for the work, like that 
of a railroad train. Unlike the train, how- 
ever, the work is not allowed to get ahead 
or behind time even for a few hours, 
although the building may take many 
months. Every minute of time is utilized, 
and if the building does not arrive at a 
certain point of completion on schedule 
there will be serious loss of time and 
money. The time-table must be followed 
with the greatest care from the hour the 
ground is broken until the last workman 
walks out of the completed building. 








Corner of the Y. M. C. A. station at Camp Dix, where our soldiers obtain good 
reading matter, buy postage stamps and writing paper, and get a whole lot of 


cheering up. Similar stations have been 


established at the front in France, also 


comfort dugouts where the vital needs of men going into action and wounded. men 


returning are quickly met. 
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(Copyright, Underwood and Underwood.) 


Building by Time Table | 
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When the architect plans the building, 
—a great skyscraper, for instance,—every 
stone, piece of steel, or timber is ordered 
to be delivered at a certain date on the 
time-table, usually at a fixed hour. The 
workmen are engaged months in advance 
to appear on a particular day. The work 
of tearing down the building or digging 
the foundations for the new structure is 
‘alculated to a nicety on the time-table. 
Suppose the work of making ready to be- 
gin operations is behind schedule, the hun- 
dreds of workmen must lie idle. If the 
work is finished ahead of time the material 
and the men will not be ready. One gang 
of workmen must leave at a certain hour, 
another comes on duty and the material 
must be fed to them with the regularity of 
clockwork or the whole scheme is disor- 
ganized. 

In the old days the bricks and wood- 
work could be delivered and piled around 
the building site to wait its turn. In build- 
ing a skyscraper space is_ invaluable. 
There is not room in the busy crowded 
streets for an extra load of bricks, steel 
or timber. The traffic of the street must 
go on without interruption. Here is the 
opportunity for the time-table to do its 
work. Each girder or brick or board must 
be delivered just when it is needed and the 
workmen are ready for it, no sooner or 
later. If it be a day, even an hour, late 
the men stand idle, while if it be ahead 
of time there is no place to put it. 

The time-table must include the schedule 
for every detail of the material and the 
work of every workman engaged. It runs 
from the time the earth is prepared for 
the new structure until the last stroke of 
the painter’s brush has been applied. In 
building the great skyscrapers where thou- 
sands of workmen in scores of trades are 
employed, these time-tables become very 
complicated. If a single part of the sched- 
ule fail, hundreds of workmen may be held 
up, and every hour’s delay may add tens 
of thousands of dollars to the cost of con- 
struction. 
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A Friend's Infirmities 


(Continued from page 19) 





tiny mat close to the stove pipe, which was 
still warm from the dying kitchen fire, he 
shed his clothes in a ‘hurry, letting them 
fall where they would. He warmed his 
pajamas against the pipe before he donned 
them. The bedstead, an old-fashioned four- 
poster, seemed extra high. He drew the 
chair beside it, climbed up, and made a 
flying leap. 

Down he sank, for the first time in his 
life, into a feather bed. For an instant 
he was surprised into making one or two 
floundering efforts to swim out. But 
quickly he realized that the billowy mat- 
tress was quite a treat. 

“Pie!” he exclaimed in sheer delight. 
“Sure, dis is der life!” 

He leaned over toward the washstand 
and blew out the candle. 

And he was in total darkness. ° This was 
another surprise, but not a pleasant one. 

“Gee whiz!” he gulped. 

In the Kelly flat in the Borough of Man- 
hattan there never was darkness. When 
the house lights go out the street lights 
are still there, and the lamps in the street, 
even the clouds above the City of Glare, 
glow as from the reflection of a fierce con- 
flagration. 

The boy held his hand six inches in 
front of his face and could not see it. A 
chill crept over him. 

“Ugh!” he groaned. The thing was un- 
canny. 

Back upon the pillow he dropped and 
pulled the heavy cotton comfortable up 
around his neck and lay still. The chorus 
of treetoads and crickets, the bark of a 
dog far off, served merely to emphasize ‘ 
the quiet. He lay and thought and lis- 
tened. The song of a whippoorwill grated 
on his nerves. Oh, for the rumble and 








mischief was afoot, But so lonely was the 
boy that he would have welcomed even 
the almost-humorous Mart. 

He strained his ears to hear every sound 
made by the self-appreciative jokesmith. 
But Mart was trying to be exceptionally 
quiet. He eased his door to, and all was 
still. The last human touch was lost, and 
Johnnie was alone in the universe. 

The blackness and the sounds of night 
swallowed him up. Through his mind 
raced thoughts of his mother, and of the 
dead, and of time everlasting and space 
never ending. He was a little creature 
crawling on the edge of a deep pit. Slip- 
pery walls rose around him clear up to the 
sky, and he was climbing and slipping, 
climbing and sliding; for, if he did not 
climb, he’d sink deeper into the unknown 
below. 

He put out his hand to save himself. It 
touched a cold, damp, living something that 
moved. 

“Snakes! Mother!” he cried out. 

He came to, sitting up in the darkness. 
He heard Mart’s chuckle and the closing 
of that worthy’s door. 

Then Johnnie drew in a deep breath 
through his nostrils, and his heart leaped 
with joy. ; 

“Here, Kaiser! Nice old feller! come 
here,” said he softly, and put his hand 
over the edge of the bed. 

And again’ the boy’s hand touched a 
cold, damp, living something that moved 
and sniffed. 

It was Johnnie’s turn to chuckle. 

“T’anks, Mr. Mart,” said he half aloud, 

‘you tink it’s a joke on me, but you bet 
I'm glad, believe ME!—Nice old Kaiser! 
I never t’ought I’d be glad to see—I mean 
to feel yer. Now I know what dat mem’ry 




















clang of the street cars, the cough and toot 
of autos, the rattle of iron tires, the click 
of horses’ hoofs, the cacophony of babies, 
talking machines, night wranglers and rev- 
elers that usually lulled him to sleep! 
From away off somewhere came the cry 
of a screech-owl, and his heart pounded in 
his ears. He heard Mart clump upstairs. 
From the grunting and puffing it was easy 
to surmise that the hired man was carry- 
ing something heavy. From the lout’s 
chuckles Johnnie might have guessed that 
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gem means dat Miss Primton made me 
learn: 
‘A friend 
firmities.’ ” 
He pulled the dog upon the bed. 
“Come on board, old Cologne. 
U-boat is goin’ under for der night.” 
Within five minutes the boy was asleep, 
he and the dog cuddled together beneath 
the blankets, heads and all. Off on one 
side Johnnie’s nose alone protruded like a 
periscope. 


must bear a _ friend’s_ in- 
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Go to Euro 
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on anda dim, longcolumn of marching 
soldiers in heavy order, their stoc 
wicked-looking rifles at an easy 


“rig' t 
shoulder.”’ At the dock, an Army transport. 
On the wharf, the hum of busy, orderly con- 
fusion—officers, stevedores, trucks, escort 
wagons, arms, ammunition—everything for 
the long, dangerous voyage through the 
submarined sea! 

Among them, Jimmy May—a few_months 
ago a fresh-faced rookie on the Mexican 
border; later, trusted investigator for the 
Intelligence Department of the Army (a 
young Sherlock Holmes with quick wits, 
courage and discretion); now back with his 
old comrades of B Company, all aquiver with 
excitement as they start aboard for service 
in the trenches. 

Then—something startling .happens, and 
that is the great story which Charles Tenne 
Jackson has written for the January Ame 
can Boy. The title is 


“Somewhere in Pants” 


You will be thrilled by it—as Jimmy was 
thrilled—as all aboard the army transport 
were thrilled ! 


This story is but one of many fine features 
to be published in the January issue of 


“*The Bicasst, CAN Best pennies 
for Boys in all the World 

Realize that during 1918 The American Boy will 
publish seven new boy books as serials before they are 
printed in book form, Then, add the great number 
of short stories and instructive articles and you will 
find you could CY buy nearly as much reading mat- 
ter for $20. t The American Boy costs you but 


$1.50 a year 
15c a copy on news-stands 

Tell the folks how much you want The American 

y mailed each month to your home; how it in- 
terests you and how it tells you how to do 0 things— 
make t 8. 

Don’t miss ** Somewhere in 
Pants’’ if you want to read one of 
the best-ever stories! 
month’s copy at the news-stand 
send your subscription direct 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept i 


. 125, Ameri Bldg. 

















Real Tools for Real Boys 5 


Made for red-blooded boys who take § 
pride and satisfaction in their work. 
The kind the best mechanics use, yet J 
they cost no more in the end than toy 


tools. 
“Red-Devil” Mechanics’ Tools 


Made of drop forged steel and guar- 
‘A complete line of Pliers, 


Bits, EK 4 Hack Saws, Glass 


Cutters, etc. Ask Your Dealer for 
Them. Write for Tool Literature. 


- SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.., Inc. 
103 Colt St. Irvington, N. J. 























Greetings 


ELL, Scouts, we 

are about to enter 

a new year. This copy of the maga- 
zine will reach you just as the old year is 
closing. There will be just about enough time to thoroughly 
plan a program to begin with the New Year Day. 

Many people discount New Year’s resolutions. I firmly be- 
lieve in them and I hope that every Scout will definitely formu- 
late a series of New Year’s resolutions to help guide him in 
the coming year as a Scout. I hope that these ~esolutions will 
include provisions for each Scout to more faithfully live up 
to each one of the twelve Scout laws in such a way that his 
home folks, his school teach- 
ers, and those with whom he 
comes in contact in his daily 
life will know that he is a 
member of the Boy Scout 
Movement, not because of WHE WHITE HOUSE 
his badge or his uniform but aiceiiaie 
because of the spirit with 
which he shows he is a true 
Scout, and that his Scout 
Oath and Law really mean 
something to him and that 
his daily good turn is a 
natural habit and a thing to 
be done as a matter of 
course and not hecause he 
expects any particular praise 
or reward for doing things 
worth while. 

On behalf of the officers 

of the National Council, 
“ I extend greetings to every 
Boy Scout and wish each 
and all a Happy New 
Year. 


“Every Scout to Boost 
America” 


Ur. Colin A. Livingstone, President, 
Wational Council, Boy Scouts of Anerica, 


NEW honor has been 

conferred upon the 
members of the Boy Scouts 
of America. President Wil- 
son writes, “I desire to en- 
trust the Boy Scouts of 
America with a new and important commission, to make them 
the dispatch bearers in carrying to the homes in their com- 
munities the pamphlets on the war prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. The excellent services per- 
formed by the Boy Scouts in the past encourages me to believe 
that this new task will be cheerfully and faithfully dis- 
charged.” 

This puts it squarely up to us, Scouts, to pitch in with a 
vim onl do our work in a way that will justify the confidence 
of the President and the Committee on Public Information. 
This Committee is composed of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Secretary of State, and Mr. George 
Creel, who serves as Chairman. 

As an official Government dispatch bearer, every Scout will 
be given a credential card and detailed instructions as to just 
what to do. 

As a democracy our country faces great danger. Not so 
much from submarines, battleships, and armies—our danger is 
from within. Our enemies have representatives everywhere. 
They tell lies; they misrepresent the truth; they deceive our 
own people. They are a real menace to our country. Already we 
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What every Scout wan 


Department conducted by JAMES E.WE 


My dear tir. Livingstone: 
Thank you for your letter of yester- 


Gay. ‘The showing made by the Boy Scouts in 


the Second Liberty Loan Campaicn is indeed most 
wemarxable and admirable. I thank you for giving 
me the full figures of it and beg that you will 
comvey to all concerned my hearty cppreciation 
and warm congratulations. 


Sordially and sincerely yours, 












to Know ° 


sT, Chief Scout Executive 




















have seen how poor Rus- 
sia has been made _ to 
suffer because her people 
do not know the truth. 
Our President recognized ,— 
this as a matter of great 
importance early in the history of the war 
when he created the Committee on Public 
Information. 

Through specially prepared pamphlets, every citizen, indeed 
every boy, every girl, every. man, every woman, and every 
child is to be kept informed about the war in such a way as 
to make all feel that they are in partnership with the Gov- 
ernment. at Washington. The Boy Scouts of America are 
going to have an opportunity of rendering real patriotic serv- 
ice in this program as aides to the Committee on Public In- 
formation under the slogan 
“Every Scout to Boost 
America as a Government 
Dispatch Bearer.” We are 
to help spread the facts 
about America and Amer- 
ica’s war. We are to fight 
lies with truths. 

Your Scoutmaster will 
give you your instructions, 







30 Kovember, 1917 


Anniversary Week. 


“QE PREPARED.” This 

is the Scout motto. 
Scouts and Scout officials 
everywhere are beginning to 
look forward to the celebra- 
tion of the eighth birthday 
of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, February 8, 1918, 

The By-Laws of the Boy 
Scouts of America prescribe 
that during the week in 
which Anniversary Day oc- 
curs, the National Council 
through its various officers, 
with the codperation of 
Scout officials everywhere, 
shall arrange for a nation- 
wide celebration for the 
various days of the week, in- 
cluding arrangements where- 
by all registered Scouts in 
good standing the whole 
country over shall be given an opportunity to assemble on 
the evening of Anniversary Day and promptly at 8.15 re-com- 
mit themselves to the Scout Oath and Law. 

On this occasion it shall be the duty of the Scoutmasters and 
other leaders to bring to the attention of the Scouts the ex- 
tent of the Scout brotherhood in our own country and through- 
out the world and impress upon their minds the fact that 
every Boy Scout ‘the world over is committed to the same 
yee and does a good turn daily. 

This year over a hundred thousand additional members of 
the Boy Scouts of America will take part in this celebration. 
A suggested program will be published in Scouting for the in- 
formation of Scout officials. Every Boy Scout will want to 
prepare to make the program of his own troop not only helpful 
to himself but helpful to others. 


jirdeH: 


Red Cross 
EPORTS from our — in all parts of the country show 


that Scouts are again this year quietly but effectively serv- 
ing, doing wonderful work in helping with the sale of the Red 
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Cross Christmas seals and inethe membership campaign. Scouts 
have done so much already in Red Cross work that it is natural 
for every local chapter to look upon them as an auxiliary to 
the Red Cross organization. The value of the Red Cross work 
is so highly appreciated that it is always a pleasure for an 
opportunity to serve. 


Liberty Loan Awards 


T is hoped that the arrangements may be completed for the 

award of War Service Emblems and the President’s flags 
during Anniversary week. There are going to be some sur- 
prises, because the reports show that in many places troops in 
small towns have made better records than the troops in some 
of the larger cities. Nearly 25,000 boys have qualified for 
the War Service Emblems. Of these, nearly 4,000 won War 
Service Emblems in the First Liberty Loan Campaign. 


No Candy Until the War Ends 


ROOP 3 of Suffern, N. Y., Scoutmaster E. P. Beebe, has 

sent to National Headquarters a copy of the pledge which 
every member of the troop 
has taken not to eat candy 
until the war ends in order 
to help to save sugar. The 
troop has received com- 
mendation from Commis- 
sioner John Mitchell, Chair- 
man of the Food Commission 
of the State of New York. 


War Savings Stamps 


WO Billions of Dollars 

are to be raised by the 
Treasury Department 
through the sale of War 
Savings Stamps. The Treas- 
ury Department has asked 
the Boy Scouts of America 
to help. Of course we will 
help. We are bound by oath 
to help our country. As 
Scouts, we want to patri- 
otically serve whenever the 
opportunity comes. The co- 
dperation in this campaign 
will be different from the 
Liberty Loans but just as 
valuable and effective. Plans 
have been worked out where- 
by Scouts and scout officials 
will codperate with local 
committees in giving pub- 
licity and helping to adver- 
tise the plan in such a way 
that everybody will purchase 
War Savings Stamps. The 
stamps sell for 25c. each, so 
that everybody can_ take 
part. 

A special manual is being 
prepared for the Boy Scouts 
by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington and 
during the next year the 
Scouts are going to give a 
good account of themselves 
in this service to help bring the war to a victorious close. 


Dear wr. Livingstone: 


of America. 


Colin RF. Livingstone, Es 


Food Conservation 


COUTS everywhere are showing real interest in the pro- 

gram of the Food Administration at Washington to con- 
serve food. Thousands and thousands of Scouts have helped 
in the securing of pledges from the heads of households to 
have meatless and wheatless days and in other ways carry 
out the program of self-denial for the conservation of food 
in order that our Allies may not starve. 


United Mine Workers 


HE United Mine Workers, through their labor organiza- 

tion in one of .its. meetings, reversed their former attitude 
and now urge that the boys who are sons of miners become 
members of the Boy Scouts of America. Labor leaders who 
investigate the program of the Boy Scouts of America usually 
approve it. : 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 
Vevenver 29, 1917. 


I cannot tell you how: deeply impressed 
I am with the enthusiasm , 
otiem of this splendid organization of tie 
gallcnt boys of America, 
convey to them my hearty congratulaticns and 
assurances of anprecietiom of the fine work 
they have done and the patriotic services 
they have rencered, 


With all good wishes, I am 


Cordially yours, 


Wesdap— 





President, National ouncil, 
Boy Scouts of Artrica, 
Yashington, D.C, 





Veteran Scouts 


EW York City has the distinction of organizing the first 

troop of Boy Scouts made up entirely of Scouts who have 
been five years in the movement. Each member of this troop 
proudly wears his Veteran Scout pin showing that he is not 
only a first-class Scout but that for five years he has been a 
member of the Boy Scouts of America. The Veteran Scout 
idea is taking hold everywhere. Scouts should realize the 
importance of maintaining their membership in order that 
they may be eligible to become Veteran Scouts. Now that the 
Associated Scout membership is recognized, there is no ex- 
cuse for any boy failing to live up to the slogan “Once a Scout, 
Always a Scout.” : 


Is a Veteran Scout Required to Pay a Fee? 


A SCOUT upon reaching the rank of Veteran Scout and 
<\ being properly registered at National Headquarters, be- 
comes a life member of the national organization and is 
not required to pay any ad- 
ditional fees. His member- 
ship certificate as a Veteran 
Scout is good until revoked 
for cause. A Scout is en- 
titled to his degree of 
Veteran Scout when he has 
passed his first class test 
and can show five years of 
service as a member of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Boy Scouts’ Thanksgiving 
Day Greeting to President 
Wilson 


I received today your welcomed let<er, 
telling me that the Boy Scouts of America 
had secured. subscriptions to the Seconé Uib- 
erty Loan egergenting $101,133,600, or ap- 
proximately 2¢% of the total eubscriptions 
received by the Treasury Department, and 
that these subscriptions came from 525,527 
different individuals. This is more than 
4% times the ancunt of subscriptions secured 
by the Boy Scouts to the First Liherty Lear, 
ané is a onéerful exhibition of efficiency 
and patriotism on the part of the Boy Scouts 


S a Thanksgiving Day 
greeting to President 
Wilson and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Living- 
stone, our President, sub- 
mitted the report of the 
results of the Boy Scout 
Liberty Loan Campaign. 
This afforded a real Thanks- 
giving Day greeting. 

President Wilson replied 
that the showing was re- 
markable and admirable. He 
extended his heartiest appre- 
ciation and warm congratu- 
lations to all who took part. 

The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, was more than 
pleased with the enthusiasm, 
spirit, and patriotism of the 
Scouts. 

The total figures now are 
$102,084,100, representing 
533,820 individual subscrip- 
tions—one out of every 18 
subscriptions secured 
through a scout, and one out 
of every $46.. Some record! 
Now for the next campaign. 


spirit and patri 
wish you world 


Supply Department Catalog 


HE December 1 issue of Scouting beats all records for 

publications by the Boy Scouts of America. 525,000 
copies have been printed in order that every one of 
the Scouts and Scout officials might receive a copy and in 
order that a copy may be mailed to every new member join- 
ing between now and May 1 when the Spring edition of the 
catalog is issued. Scouts are urged to read this catalog from 
cover to cover but especially to read the editorial, “The 
Essential Thing in Scouting,” on page 12. Scouts, get your 
mother and father to read this editorial also. It will help 
them in helping you to be a better Scout, a more effective 
Scout, a real Scout with a true scout spirit. 


Interesting Records 
UR total membership on December 7 was 288,378 boys 


representing 13,287 different troops. Of these, 4,600 are 
in communities of less than 2,500 inhabitants. During the 
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SAFETY 
Front and Rear! 


No skidding on either 
wheel, though the 
pavements are as wet 
and slippery 
as they can 
be, when your 
\ bicycle is 
equipped with 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


No punctures or stone bruises 


as a general rule, because the 
tough fabric possesses the greatest 
known harm-resisting powers. 
Just highest quality, certain safety 
and supreme satisfaction, with most 
mile making merits. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 





COMPASS 
on your 
hikes— 


$1.25 atDealers 


Magnapole Compass $ 
Litenite 
Companies Aurapole 
NY Ceebynite 














month of November 30,061 various badges 
were awarded as compared with 15,845 
during November of 1916. 2,186 Merit 
Badges were awarded, 25 .boys qualified 
as Eagle Scouts, 44 secured Life Scout 
Badges and 39 Star Scout Badges. Up to 
December 1, 24,694 Merit Badges were 
issued as compared with 13,396 for the 
year 1916. 

Important Modification in Second and 
First Class Requirements 


HE Executive Board at its November 

meeting voted that all money earned 
and invested in War Savings Stamps or in 
Liberty Loan Bonds would be accepted 
as an equivalent to the requirement that 
a Scout earn and deposit $1 or $2 in a 
savings bank. It is hoped that every Boy 
Scout will invest his earnings in either 
War Savings Stamps or Liberty Loan 
Bonds. We want to help our Government 
in every way possible to win the war. 


World Brotherhood 
of Boys 
Conducted by L. HYDE 


auiaceetatatae 


Hoensunenneatay 


in to call on Boys’ Lire. One’s home 
is in Red Hook, N. Y., and the other 
hails from London. The Londoner is a 
wireless operator who has sailed to every 
port of the Seven Seas, and has been tor- 
pedoed, mined, shipwrecked, and almost 
drowned several times. They had been 
friends by correspondence for six years 
and the American Scout had received let- 
ters from all corners and nooks of the 
globe. They had just met in New York 
and had a grand good international time 
together. 
How would YOU like to get mixed up 
in some international adventures like these? 
You can “start something” any time you 
want to. The World Brotherhood of Boys 
is the way. It has now 5,000 members in 
the United States and 700 in other coun- 
tries. That is not very many when you 
remember that we want boys all over the 
world—Scouts, ex-Scouts, Scouts-to-be, 
non-Scouts, black, white, red, yellow, and 
brown. It is a WORLD Brotherhood in 
name and is going to be in fact some day. 


Write the very best letter you can, to an un- 
known boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left-hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom of the envelope you may write the name of 
the state or country to which you want the letter 
to i Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout ? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

_ Any special hobby or subject you are interested 
in. 

Any special instructions about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Afterward send only your 
name and the words “old member” with later 
letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. 
When he answers it he becomes your corre 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office. 


+ ¥ HE other day two Scout friends came 
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A Red Cross Christmas 





TO THOSE WHO FEEL POOR 
I write as your brother. , 
We are a large family. 


This world-war, made in Germany, against 
which we are fighting, has sent our incomes 
down and our expenses up. 


The pinch hurts, but it is not going to kill us. 
We still have enough and something to spare. 


Though we feel poor, don’t let us be impov- 
erished by selfish fear! 





Let us save in food, in service, in clothes, in 
luxuries and joy-rides—but not in money! 


Let us use that by giving it to save the wound- 
ed, the suffering, our friends, our country. 


Let us keep Christmas this year by keeping 
~ up the Red Cross. 


Then it will not be a poor Christmas, but a 
rich Christmas to our hearts. 


Tia, roy 
































: # 


nnd 


¢ Here is a Red Cross Service Flag 
that will be in the windows of mil- 
lions of American homes this C hrist- 
mas. It must be in yours—your ser- 
vice flag with a little cross for every 
member of your household. The 
nearest Red Cross chapter will give 











you your flag—it goes with every 
* one dollar membership. 





A Service Flag for every F amily to 
- make this a RED CROSS Christmas of Mercy 


N this, our country’s first Christmas, in the most terrible of 





all wars, there should be a Red Cross Service Flag in What is Your American Red Cross? 
millions—fifteen millions—of homes at least. An all American, largely volunteer 
When your membership dollar is sent on its errand of mercy, a be agrngn aap bo ote 
— rn relief, which is the noblest thing in the world today, peace as in times of war. 
1S aided. Congress authorized it. 
Your Red Cross does not ask you at this time for large contributions. President Wilson heads it. 
It asks you to become part of it. Your Red Cross asks you to be one The War Department audits its 
of ten million more Americans to give one dollar toward world relief. patina France approves it 
The merest outline of Red Cross work could fill this whole magazine It is working for your Army—your 
—go to your local Red Cross chapter—have your rightful share of Navy—your Allies. 
service. The Christmas spirit is the Red Cross spirit. Let a greater It is working for you. 








Red Cross be America’s Christmas gift to our boys and our Allies. 
Join the Red Cross now—start your $1 on its errand of mercy. Be a member—it is your right. 


Ten Million New Members by Christmas 


The Publishers of BOYS’ LIFE have donated this space to the American Red Cross in the belief that its readers will heartily respond, 
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Here it is at last! An inex- 
pensive little motor that can be 
instantly attached to any water 
faucet. No costly electric bat- 
teries to buy from time to time. 
The Boy-O Water Motor will oper- 
ate, with practically no cost, all of the 
mechanical and constructive toys such 
as Meccano, Erector, Modelit and 
many others. It is a valuable aid in op- 
erating models of all kinds and will run 
merrily on for years giving efficient, in- 
expensive service. Guaranteed to give 
more power than any other motor of simi- 
lar size. 


MODEL POWER 


Every boy will derive a lot of fun as well 
as an extensive knowledge of mechanics it 
he has one of these little motors to complete 
his mechanical and structural outfits as it 
will supply the needed motive power. To op 
erate models the Boy-O Water Motor is jus: 
the thing. Can be run at much less cost than 
an electric motor and will last for years. No 
delicate parts to wear out. Runs without 
noise and at any speed desired. 

The Boy-O Water Motor has a heay 
metal casing, nickel plated 7 watts 
and highly polished. White 
metal turbine with bronze 
shafting. All parts guaran- 
teed not to rust. Strong, dur- 
able and practical. Is fur- 
nished with driving belt and 
several pulleys for transmis- 
sion of power in any direction. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

For a limited time we _ will 
send this marvelous little 
Water Motor complete for 
$2.00 prepaid. $5.00 value for 
$2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed ge 
or money refunded. 

THE PRACTICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 16, Binghamton, N. Y. 


—If you want 
Boy Scouts ("0.7 
in your spare time, send us your name 


| and address on the attached coupon 
for samples and full particulars. 





























National Sportsman Magazine 
217 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Please tell me how I can earn money in my 
spare time. 


Name 


Address 











Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 


RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
Our book: “The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,” by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and fhuch 
improved. ice 25 cts. with sample copy of 
the American Poultry Advocate containing 


Belgian Hare Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 





























Scoutmaster, your TROOP, PATROLS 

a money. Our PLAN gets it hon- 

orably, quickly; or for boys who want 

pocket money, too. We refer to many 
now successful. Send for facts. 


AMOLENE PLAN ™'*Higas,& Myre 8. 
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In the Scout Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. A. P. 








RE you all in—I mean are you all 
inside? All right, then, you red- 
headed fellow who came in last, 

just pull that bear-skin across the open- 
ing so we'll all be snug and we'll get down 
to business. Well, who will start the ball 
rolling? 

“Mr. Cave Scout, there seems to be 
something the matter with our troop. I'd 
like to try to explain things and see if 
the bunch can’t help us out.” 

All right, go ahead. 

“Our Teuntlle seems to be pretty hard to 
explain. We organized about a year ago. 
We have a good Scoutmaster, we have our 
suits and quite a lot of other equipment 
and we have a good place to meet, but 
somehow or other the fellows seem to be 
losing interest, and our membership is 
only about half what it was when we 
started out. Our troop certainly seems 
to be on the toboggan and we can’t think 
of any way to stop it.” 

H’m-m, that does seem tough, but I've 
kind of got an idea that—well, let me read 
you a letter I was looking over just be- 


fore you came in: 








“s EAR CAVE SCOUT:—We are 

a troop of Scouts out in Iowa and 
we thought we would write and tell you 
what we did to help the campaign to raise 
money for the Y. M. C. A. We didn’t 
have any money on hand so we got jobs 
from the farmers husking corn, and the 
money we earned this way we gave to the 
Y. M. C. A. Some of the boys thought 
they wouldn’t like it at first, but they all 
do now. We aren’t writing you this to 
put our names in the paper, as we don’t 
care to toot our own horn. 

“Your Brother Scouts.” 


“Well, Cave Scout, that was certainly a 
good turn those Iowa boys did, but what 
has that got to do with our troop ‘petering 
out?” 

Just this; maybe I’m wrong, but I have 
a suspicion that you have never done any 
real scout work. If you don’t mind I'd like 
to ask you a few questions. Did you ob- 
serve Anniversary Week? “Well, we had a 
meeting.” 

Did you work out some community good 
turn? “There didn’t seem to be anything 
to do.” 





Did you observe Memorial Day? “There 
wasn’t any Memorial Day service in our 
town.” 

What did you do on the Fourth of July? 
“Went out for an over-night camp with our 
Scoutmaster.” 

Just what have you done in the way of 
activities? ““We have had one camp, several 
over-night hikes and regular meetings.” 

Well, what have you done for your town, 
or organization, or people in your town, 
aside from your individual good turns? 


“We marched in a Red Cross parade and 
that’s about all. There doesn’t seem to be 
much chance to do things in our town.” 

All right. And now I'll bet my camp 
axe against a toothpick that the majority 
of Scouts here in the Cave can tell what is 
the matter with your troop. You have been 
putting all your time into one kind of scout 
work and neglecting the most important 
part of all—the part with the most satis- 
faction and fun in it, too. It isn’t any 
wonder that things are “petering out.” The 
thing you have fallen down on is com- 
munity service. 

I wish all you fellows could look over the 
records at Headquarters, as I have done, 
and see how this community service busi- 
ness works out. Here’s a city where scout 
work is booming. Troops are increasing 
their membership and new troops are being 
formed. What do the newspaper clippings 
from this city report? Scout services freely 
given for convention ushers, clean-up cam- 
paigns, census for fire prevention, Red 
Cross demonstrations, Liberty Bond sales, 
and dozens of other public undertakings. 
Here’s a fine report from an active and 
growing troop. Ten chances to one this 
troop has a long record of community good 
turns, 








What's the reason for this? Simply that 
doing something for somebody else is the 
real spirit of Scouting. My Sunday School 
teacher used to quote, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” but he only told 
half the story. He should have added, “and 
it’s a whole lot more fun, too.” Thousands 
of Scouts have found this out for them- 
selves and that*is why you will find 
your real S-c-o-u-t-s, all wool and a yard 
wide, in places where they have this com- 
munity service game worked out to a 
science. 

“But as I said before, Cave Scout, there 
doesn’t seem to be any chance for com- 
munity service in our town.” 

Well, that’s one reason I read you the 
letter from these boys in Iowa. If those 
boys in a small town in the “corn belt” can 
find a way to render service it seems to me 
that Scouts almost anywhere can do so. 
For instance, you said there was no Memo- 
rial Day service in your town last May. 

Way back in the hills of New Hampshire 
a scout troop was formed in a town where 
there had been no Memorial service for 
five or six years. The Scouts got together 
and organized one. They got a speaker 
and advertised the meeting and then went 
out in automobiles and brought in every 
old soldier within a radius of fifteen 
miles. They had the biggest Memorial 
service ever held in that part of the state 
and got people so thoroughly roused up 
that the meeting is now an annual af- 
fair. 

No two towns in the country offer ex- 
actly the same opportunity for good turns 
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and if you keep your eyes open you may 
find some scheme that no other Scouts have 
ever tried. But here is one definite thing 
you can do; in every town there are vacant 
lots where the snow piles up in the winter. 
Your troops could undertake the job of 
keeping the sidewalks in front of a certain 
number of these lots in passable condition 
this winter, shoveling off deep drifts of 
snow and sprinkling sand on_ slippery 
places. When you once get the habit of 
looking for chances to help you will find 
them thick enough. 

Have you fellows noticed how many of 
our Scout principles have been emphasized 
since the United States went to war? 
This matter of thrift, for instance. A 
great campaign is now ‘under way to teach 
the American people to be more saving of 
money, food, and materials of all kinds. 
This is nothing new to us Scouts, for that 
is one of the first things we learned when 
we joined the Movement. 

But the greatest lesson of all this war 
is teaching America is that of giving. We 
Scouts have been giving generously the 
only thing we have had to give—service— 
ever since the Movement started and we 
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have learned the joy of giving. We know 
from experience that there isn’t any fun 
quite as satisfying as doing something for 
somebody else. And now everybody is 
getting in on the game because the war has 
made it necessary for everybody to give. 
Millions of people are finding that it is a 
great deal more fun to give away money 
than it is to make it. And this same scout 
principle of giving is going to save the 
souls of thousands who were never able 
to see anything beyond their own selfish 
needs. 

We Scouts sort of got the jump on 


eee se 


most folks on saving and serving and that 
may be why we have made such a corking 
success of the war jobs we've tackled—es- 
pecially the Second Liberty Loan. One 
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Hundred Millions of Dollars! I don’t be- 


lieve in “tooting our own horn” either, as 
the Iowa boys said, but, by golly, that’s 
something to be proud of! 

And now for our monthly meeting stunt. 
How keen is your “smeller?” Here is a 
game that will help you to find out and 
that will make a lot of fun besides. Make 
up a collection of common articles such 
as you can pick up around the house, cof- 
fee, tea, vanilla, orange peeling, potato 
peeling, carrots, molasses, vinegar, choco- 
ate, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, pepper, 
maple sugar, cheese (Limberger, if you can 
get it), apples, bananas, celery, 
ete. You can easily provide a list of 
thirty or forty samples. Then number each 
specimen and make out a card with the 
numbers on it for each member of the 
troop. Then, without giving anybody a 
chance to look at the samples beforehand, 
blindfold each Scout and have him try to 
identify the samples by smelling of them. 
Write in the answers on the card as he 
calls them off. 

This sounds easy but you will be sur- 
rised at the number of mistakes that will 
»e made in identifying simple articles such 

as these that most boys smell every day 
of their lives. 

As a special mark of honor you might 
agree to nickname the winner of the smell- 
ing contest “Snoot.” That, however, is not 
compulsory. 

Here’s hoping you won’t all be asphyxiat- 
ed before the time for our next confab. 

So long, till February, 
THE CAVE SCOUT. 





A Motion Picture Teacher 





ow many boys have ever heard of the 
“movie” theatre on wheels which trav- 
els tens of thousands of miles every year? 
The screen is set up in one end of a rail- 
road passenger car, which seats one hun- 
dred for an audience. No admission fee 
is charged, and the tiny theatre usually 
plays to capacity. The perambulating 
theatre is kept up by railroad companies 
throughout the United States to teach their 
employees how to avoid accidents. The 
sa ye shown are often five reels in 
ength and as crowded with thrills as any 
movie fan could desire. 

When an audience of signalmen and 
switchmen crowds the car theatre the “fea- 
ture” is likely to teach some lesson about 
railroad wrecks and the importance of 
minding the signals. A smashing good 
railroad wreck is made to order for the 
occasion. It must be so well done that the 
expert railroad men will find no flaw in it. 
But first there will be scenes showing the 
signalman in his home and attending to his 
work on the railroad. The picture will 
show the right way and the wrong way to 
do things, and then railroad wreck comes 
on to show what carelessness may lead to. 

Such films are often very expensive. 
Two locomotives and several cars must be 
hopelessly wrecked to make a movie pic- 
ture as life-like ds possible. The signal- 
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man is seen to make the fatal mistake in 
a “close up”; then comes the wreck. A 
train is teen off the tracks or over a 
bridge. In the scenes which follow the 
passengers are shown strewn about the 
wrecks, and all the horrors are pictured 
to the last detail. No amount of lecturing 
to the railroad workers could so impress 
upon them the importance of properly car- 
ing for their signals as a thrilling film 
of this sort. 

A great variety of films are shown in 
these little theatres. Every detail of the 


railroad man’s work is illustrated. There . 
in the switch-towers which’ 


are scenes 
make it very clear to the men who operate 
them just where the mistakes creep in. 
One of these films shows a locomotive bear- 
in down upon track-workers and how best 
to get out of its way or to jump on the 
cowcatcher. Many interesting films have 
been made by placing the movie camera on 
the cowcatcher and running the locomotive 
at speed through city street and past 
busy crossings. The audience sees every- 
thing as it looks to the engineer while run- 
ning at top speed, and the lessons taught 
become very vivid. The railroads find that 
the “pupils” are not likely to forget lessons 
taught in such a school, and railroads have 
been made much safer by the visits of the 
movable movies. - 
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All you have to do is to climb 
into a pair of American Boy 
Army Shoes. 


And they are truly wonderful 
-=\ in looks, fit and wear. They 
are made over the famous 
army last, the last that took 
Prof. Munson agp years 
‘When you wear 


you will wearthe same 
shoes that Uncle Sam 
buys for his soldiers; 
shoes that stand up 
under the hardest us- 
age, fit comfortably 
and look well as long 
as they hold together 
and they last a long 
time. 


Don't be satisfied to 
wear just any old shoes 
any longer. “Ameri- 
can Boy” Army Shoes 
cost no more than 
other good shoes and 
you’resuretolike them 
better. Ask your fa- 
vorite shoe merchant 
to show youa pair. If 
he hasn't them, give us 
his name and your 
size. 


The Menzies 
Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 








DEALERS: Sampies 
at our expense both 









a Build a Model of this Curtiss Military 
Os ee re U.S. Army 


Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn, ~~. principles of Aviation. We_ furnish 

AL’”’ ale Drawings and Building 
| that show how to build 3- 
foot —. Pd War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
lust like real man-car g machines. 


Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 


Seis der, erin 


‘aube 8 tor $1.75) 
Send 5e for our 48- i Aeroplane hae | about 











Model Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices nd Now! 
DEAL ACROPLINE & SUPPLY CO. Warren and West Broadway, New York 
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Home-Made Snow-Shoes 


snowshoes can be 

made right at home. There are two 
kinds, the round and the pointed. The 
pointed are the easiest to make because 
they do not have to be steamed and bent 
as do the'oval, one-piece shoes. Cut a 
young hickory or ash and split it into 
strips two inches wide, one inch thick and 
five feet long. These strips should be 
straight and true and finished up with a 
draw-knife, rounding off the corners until 
they are oval shape. Make them con- 
siderably thinner towards the ends where 
they must be bent. 
mortised, for the cross pieces, about 15 


OOD serviceable 


stretches all out of shape when the least 
bit wet. Rope acts just the contrary and 
is all right for snowshoe webbing, which 
is generally wet. The Indians use a speci- 
ally smoke-tanned skin for snowshoes, 
which is not affected by moisture, but this 
is not available. 

The lacing of the snowshoe can be safely 
left to the ingenuity of the maker if he ob- 
serves two or three simple things. The 
space between the two cross pieces should 
be laced first, providing a firm rest for the 
feet, and leaving a square hole (“well”) 


Each piece should be 


SOE VIEW SHOWING CURVE 
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inches from what is to be the front end, 
and twenty inches from the rear. The 
cross pieces should be 15 inches long, ex- 
clusive of the mortised ends, and the same 
thickness as the. outer frames. 

The ends of the strips should now be 
fastened firmly together with two small 
wagon T-bolts, such as are used to fasten 
the tires on carriage wheels. Place these 
bolts about five inches apart. Spread the 
framework to admit the heel block (see 
diagram) and cross pieces and then fasten 
at the top. 


for the toe to drop through in walking. 
The ball of the foot should rest on a strong 
heavy plait or rope, or wire, so that at 
every step the toes drop forward into the 
“well.” Walking would be quite impossible 
otherwise, A toe strap should be provided 
to hold the shoes on the feet, but no heel 
strap is necessary; if one is desired it 
should consist of merely a.light strap, 
fastened to the toe strap and passing be- 
hind the heel, so that the heel can be lifted 
from the shoe at every step. 

The lacing should not pass around the 
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‘al CROSS PIECE MORTICED D 





All this work should be done while the 
wood is green so that it can be readily 
bent without breaking. Where the bend is 
greatest the framework can be made soine- 
what thinner. The frame at the front 
should be narrowed to three-quarters of an 
inch square, so that it can be turned up 
like a Turkish slipper. Otherwise it will 
catch in the snow at every step. This 
can be accomplished by fastening the tip 
of the framework to the workbench and 
bending it over a block. It should remain 
in the bending blocks until it is thoroughly 
dry, which will take several days, if not a 
whole week, depending on the atmosphere. 
If it is thoroughly dried in this way it will 
never warp back. 

Homemade shoes can be laced with 
small, light rope of about the thickness of 
a lead pencil, or with woven picture wire. 
Stiff cord, like window cord, is not good. 
I have used picture wire with excellent 
success and, as it is not affected by wet or 
cold, it is better than rope. Rawhide can- 


not be used as it shrinks when dry and 
SHOE READY 
FOR LACIVG 
e 
° 
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framework of the shoe, neither should this 
light framework be weakened by boring 
small holes through it. A strong piece of 
light rope should be fastened at intervals 
along the inside of the framework, by 
windings passing around the frame, and 
the lacings fastened to this. Where the 
point of the snowshoe curls up the lacing 
should be very thick, otherwise the meshes 
should be from an inch to two inches 
square. 

Oval snowshoes are made the same way, 
except the frame is made of one long 
piece of about 11 feet, made purposely 
thinner in the middle where it is to be bent. 
This part is wound with several inches 
of burlap, or old cloth, and steamed by 
pouring boiling hot water over it. This 
steaming should continue for several hours 
until the wood is thoroughly saturated, 
then it can easily be bent to the desired 
shape over a form and left to dry. Then 
the cross pieces are mortised in and the 
shoe is ready for lacing. 

H. C. Suarer. 





























A Tragedy in Two Acts © 





ip all began with our first class Scout 
Beehler. Nothing unusual about the 
name, or even the owner; but listen. Not 
long ago Beehler caught a_black-snake 
which he named Mary Ann, It was five 
feet 10 inches long when stretched. 

On the last day of camp 
the Chief was astonished to 
find in the lower drawer of 
his desk three baby mice 
not over a day old. The 
campers were soon gath- 
ered around the drawer 
with the hungry Mary Ann, 
who hadn’t eaten for two 
weeks. As soon as the 
snake smelt the fresh meat 
she began to lick her chops. 
It was fortunate for 
Mary Ann that snakes 
swallow their food whole, 
because she had just lost 
five teeth in trying to take 
a bit out of the Chef's 
hand. She took the baby 
mouse into her mouth just 
the same way the mother 
mouse picks it up to carry 
it. Then she swallowed it 
whole, and we could hear it 
squeaking after her mouth 
had closed. 

Then, to our astonish- 
ment, a large field mouse 
appeared and rushed wildly 
over our feet and into the 
drawer. She picked up the 
baby farthest from Mary 
Ann and made off with it. 
In a minute she appeared 
again for another load, but 
the little mouse was in the 
coil of the snake and, safety 
first getting the better of 
her mother love, she started 
away without her baby, 

At this stage of the ex- 
hibition a third actor en- 
tered. It was little Jennie 
Wren, who lived in the top 
story of our camp building. 
Undoubtedly the mouse had 
been disturbing her nest 
and she was out for re- 
venge. She swooped down 
upon the mouse and chased 
her up and down the bunk 
house at high speed until 
friend mouse disappeared 
under the house. 

After we had watched 
Mary Ann finish the second mouse we 
turned back to our duties, agreeing that 
this incident had shown us a phase of 
nature which we had never seen before. 
Scout Isadore Weisberg. 


We've Got This! 


A BOAST FROM LAURIUM, MICH. 
WE have the deepest continuous verti- 
cal shafts in the world. Red Jacket, 
measures 4,900 feet, Tamarack No. Three, 
5,258 feet, and Tamarack No. Five, 5,808 
feet. Equally interesting is the geological 
history of the Copper Country which cov- 
ers a period of about 150,000,000 years— 
back to the time when the Copper Coun- 
try was as warm as Kilauea. 
What you got? 
J. P. MESTREZAT, Scout Executive. 
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~ CHUCKY 


By LESLIE W. LEE 


TM 


T’ was late in June, while wandering 

over the country in quest of things in- 

— birds, Indian relics— 
that I was suddenly attracted by a sound 
that at first I took to be the scolding chat- 
ter of a grey squirrel, preceded by a 
decided squeakish whistle. 

Following this intermittent sound I sud- 
denly came upon a small animal, apparent- 
ly all head, lying in the open grass. Ap- 
proaching cautiously I quickly dropped my 
hat over the little fellow, who showed 
neither flight, fear, nor fight, and soon 
had him in my hand—whistling, squeaking, 
and chuckling away as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

He was barely a handful—harmless, soft 
and warm; but my experience had caused 
me the greatest excitement, as I never in 
all my many rambles had seen a young 
wood-chuck or marmot. 

Then and there I christened him Chucky. 

After carrying my find in my hand for 
awhile, I slipped him into my coat pocket, 
where he snuggled down quite contented, 
emitting at times his sharp, low, whistling 
growl—much to the amusement of the oc- 
cupants of a cross country trolley which 
I later boarded. 


RRIVING home, I placed him sudden- 

ly on the supper table before the as- 

sembled family. There were a few shrieks 

from the feminine members, but interest 
and approval in general. 

I attached an inch of small rubber tub- 
ing to the end of a medicine dropper and 
tried my ward on warm, diluted milk. He 
took the food eagerly, and in one day had 
learned to grasp the rubber tubing and 
suck for dear life. 

He grew apace, and in a week or ten 
days could walk quite decently. He took 
the medicine dropper eagerly, almost vi- 
ciously between his little, black, hand-like 
paws, and amid the laughter of the famil 
and his own excited calls, would drin 
himself quite large, and hard under the 
belt. Then he was put into a peach basket 
and lost in cotton batting for the night. 

The first few nights I kept the basket 
near my bed, but shrill ‘whistles and 
scratchings are not conducive to early- 
morning sleep, and Chucky was removed to 
a large box, two by four feet, on our back 
porch. Being city folk we have no garden. 

From a helpless baby he soon grew into 
a real puppy, and was given the run of the 
house. He explored every shadow—under 
bureaus, behind curtains, into everything. 

He gradually became agile enough to 
scramble up the high, thin back of a chair 
where his attempts at tight-rope walking 
were laughable. He could jump from chair 
backs to window sills—a distance of two 
feet—and seriously bump his nose against 
unseen wire screens. He could fall off the 
ice-box without injury—cat-fashion. He 
got into everything, everywhere, but did 
no more damage than to nibble under 
bureaus a little and tear the wall paper 
where it didn’t matter. 

On the food question, he was obliging 
—especially fond of milk. He also hearti- 
ly enjoyed boiled potatoes, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, and fresh clover and grass. He loved 
to nibble cheese, sometimes indulging in 
too much. The odor of tobacco seemed to 
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make him wild, and he loved more than 
anything else to find the stem of my pipe 
protruding out of my pocket, and fasten 
his teeth and paws to it, chewing heartily 
and even fighting to retain it. 


Y studying his natural movements, we 
taught Chucky to roll over for food 
and whistle for his milk in the morning. 
He would come scampering to my cail 
and claw his way up my trouser’s leg and 
onto my shoulder for cheese, and, before 
he became too large, would scramble up my 
coat sleeve and come out at my arm pits. 

Chucky was always ready for a rough 
and trumble worrying, but if pinned down 
on his back too long his little temper would 
show itself in a few shrill sounds and 
growls, and he would nip sharply but 
never draw blood. Released the next 
moment, he was on his feet bounding like 
a rubber ball, and coming back at me for 
more play. 

So our pet grow and waxed manly, 
chuck-fashion, and from a mite of 6 
ounces in June, he weighed 31/4, pounds by 
September Ist. 

Deciding that I could not keep him over 
winter, having no place for him to burrow, 
one fine day I sorrowfully took my Chucky 
in a basket to a nice, large, abandoned 
wood-chuck hole in the country, and there 
happened the most interesting thing of all. 

I opened my basket, and Chucky crawled 
out, nosing around close to,me. Then upon 
being placed at the entrance of the hole, 
he promptly descended. He emerged al- 
most instantly, took another adventure of 
longer duration into the hole, then appar- 
ently satisfied, he made short little journeys 
in circles until finally he moved in a circle 
of perhaps 30 feet in diameter around the 
bushes and grass. 

He was out of sight to me most of the 
time, but would return whenever I called 
him and go into the hole. Finally at a 
loud noise from me he made a mad rush 
down the hole, emerging cautiously again 
in a few moments. I tried this several 
times with the same result, until I became 
convinced that Chucky had adopted his 
new home. 

He grew shy from this ‘time on and, 
deciding to leave my one-time pet, I 
wandered off through the woods for a quar- 
ter of an hour, returning cautiously to 
catch only a glimpse of Chucky, for he had 
heard me first and scurried for his home 
like a scared cat. 

Twice this occurred and twice I called, 
but Chucky no longer came to my call. He 
had left me forever—gone back to that 
wild life that he could but have known 
only by instinct; for he surely remembered 
nothing of the time before I found him 
lying absolutely helpless in the grass call- 
ing for his mother. 

And thus I lost my pet. It took just 28 
minutes by my watch from our arrival at 
the chuck-hole, for Chucky to revert back 


to his kind, and never from the time of his, 


first descent into the hole could I get near 
enough to pick him up. I scratched his 
nose once while I fed him a cracker with 
the other hand, but the wild shyness came 
to him immediately with the first breath of 
the woods. He ceased to be mine the mo- 
ment he touched the ground. 
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This attractive Boy Scout Calendar is 
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APPY NEW YEAR, Scouts. 
happy coast. 
of the next twelve months. 


A good flying start, boys, and a good long 
Straight ahead, Scouts—up and down over the joys and worries 
“Worries,” did we say? 
any if you steer along the middle of “The Busy Scout” track. 


Huh! there won't be 
Mind that you don’t 


stop to talk with a certain old lazy scout known as Idle Five Minutes, who will 


be waiting along the way for you, sitting in his mile-a-month flivver. 
passing “Hello!” if you like—but on—on—on—whizz! 


Give him a 


Uncle Sam and America 


are looking for you too and you bet they want to see you finish a flying winner. 


Go to it—one—two—three! Off! 





A Recipe for Long Life 
pAt and Mike were obliged to halt their 


cart and make way for a funeral procession. 
While looking at it Pat suddenly remarked, 
“I'd give $500 to know the place where I was 
going to die.” “Well, and what good would 
it do yez if you did know?” ‘“‘Lots,” said Pat, 
“shure, I’d never go near the place.” 
* * * 


No, It Wasn’t a Clothes-Horse 


A small boy taking an examination in Ameri- 

can history, handed in the following composition: 

“General Braddock was killed in the Rev-- 

lutionary War. He had three horses shot under 

him and a fourth went through his clothes.” 
* * * 


Camouflage - 


Mr. Veraclose—“Send out for a black man to 
do the whitewashing, and for a white man to 
black the stoves.” 

Mrs. V.—‘“Won’t one man do?” 

Mr. V.—‘‘No, I want to see how much material 
they waste.” 


* 7 
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Around We Go 
Does a point 
in describing a 
circle pass 
around every- 
thing within 
the circle? 
Looks simple, 
\ doesn’t it? 
| Now, consider 
the accom- 
panying dia- 
gram. P is a 
horse power 
with two 
Sweeps of un- 
equa length. 
One uate is 
ong 





12 feet 
: to which horse 
Hl is attached. The other sweep is 10 feet 
long and has another horse H2 attached to it. 
H2 always travels within the circle in which H1 
travels, but is constantly on the opposite side 
of the machine. Now, the question becomes 
“Does H1 pass around _ 

Answer:—H1 passes around the space in which 
H2 is working. H1 passes around . 

* * * 


Where Was It? 





1. A man sees a bear 157 yards due west 
of him, both looking in the same direction 
and at each other. 

2. Both stood still and the man shot 90 
degrees to the right of west and killed the 


bear instantly, the bear being 100 yards distant. 

3. The man walked directly toward the bear 
but after going fifty yards found the bear lyin 
in the opposite direction from what he had 
been going. 

4. However, he did not walked 
straight to the bear. 

fter walking 50 yards farther the man 

came to the dead bear which he found due 
west from where he had shot it. Where was 
it? 


turn but 
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A Good Turn 


“It is the duty of every one of you to make 
at least one person happy during the week,” 
said the Sunday school teacher. ‘“‘Have you?” 

“T did,” said Johnny promptly. 

“That’s nice. What did you do?” 

“IT went to see my aunt, and she’s always 
happy when I go home, again.” 


A Hard Nut ‘to Crack 


Here is a little 
er) 


puzzle which can be 
done with marbles, 
beans, nuts or most 
anything, but this 
time we will use 
nuts. 

There should be 
32 nuts laid out as 
in the first sketch, 
three nuts in a 
20 pile; lay out nine 
oO” piles as_in_ the 

sketches but have 

eight nuts in the 
center pile. The piles when correctly laid 
out should add nine across and nine up and 
down not counting the centre pile. 

Now, the trick is to take the eight nuts in the 
centre and distribute them in the outside piles 
and still be able to count nine across and nine 
up and down. 
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* * * 
Economy 


First Scout.—“If you had just forty-eight 
hours to live, how would you spend them?” 

Second Scout (after a moment’s thought) :— 
“Why, I would spend them ‘one at a time, of 


course. 
- &” = 


Not a “Liberty Loan” This Time 


Tenderfoot:—“‘Mother says can she borrow 
some eggs and some sugar; she wants to make 
a sponge cake.” 

enderfoot to mother upon returning home:— 
“Mrs. Jones said that if you seers to make 
a sponge cake you’d have to sponge off of some- 
one else.” 
* * * 


Report From the Front 


Rookie:—“Why does the cannon kick?” 
Veteran:—“I guess they charged it too high.” 


ANN 15 [ a eR 
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What three towns in Massa- 
chusetts are on this sign post? 


* oe <¢€ 


Figure This Out 


Spell cat, rat, hat and bat 
using only one letter for each 


word. 
’ C-80, R-80, H-80 and B-80. 











Be Prepared 


Willie was being measured for his first 
made-to-order suit of clothes. . 
“Do you want the shoulders padded, my little 
man?” inquired the tailor. 4 
“Naw,” said Willie significantly, 
pants.” aS 


A Job for the “Clean Up” Scouts 


“Why do they call this ‘Dollar Alley?’ ” asked 
the stranger. - ee 

“Because there are 100 scents in it,” an- 
swered the native. 


“pad de 


Hook and Ladder Departments 


Why is a fish and a stone wall Scouts climb 
alike? 
Answer:-——Because both are scaled. 
* * * 


January Winners of Think and Grin 


Jas. B. McQueen, Idaho; Harold B. Schutt, 
Cal.; Frank E. Logan, Ind.; Charles V. Ander- 
son, New York; Clarence M. Shunk. Virginia; 
Richard Dawson, Ohio; Wellington Scott, Ky.; 
Royz Haskell, Jr., Michigan; Lewis Rouillard, 
Mass.; Eugene Kasper, Minnesota; Austin W. 
Nelson, Mont.; Francis Robbins, Okla. 


* * * 


Answers 
“It” Was Here 

1. The direction north is, of course, directly 
toward the pole. West is along a “parallel.’ 
Near the pole these would be small circles. 

2. 90 degrees to the right of west would be 
north. 

3. For the first 50 yards the man would be 
going north. After going 50 yards he would 
reach the pole and all directions would be south. 

4. Look at the digram and this part will be 
clearly shown. 


5. If it is due west it would be due east 


by going the other way. 








“Around We Go”’ 


Nut Piles 


oO 982, (o] Sign Post 


First — Hyannis 
(High Ann Is). 


O Second — Middle- 
boro (Middle Boro). 


(ale) 
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Third — Lowell 
(Low L). 
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Don Strong, Patrol Leader | 


(Continued from page 15) 


place at his side. 

“Hello, Don,” said a voice. 

“On! Hello, Bobbie! What’s the mat- 
ter, you look worried?” 

“I’m all right,” Bobbie said hastily. 

Don turned his eyes to the field. Even 
though his interest was completely ab- 
sorbed, he thought, subconsciously, that the 


‘poy at his elbow was very restless. 


By and by the dwindling tree shadows 
warned him that it was time he started 
for home. Bobbie walked with him. 

“Going my way?” he asked. 

“y—yes,” said Bobbie. They passed one 
corner, then another. 

“I—I want to ask you something,” 
Bobbie said haltingly. “If a Scout knows 
that some other Scout is going to do some- 
thing—something dangerous, maybe—is it 
blabbing if he tells?” 

Don stopped short. 
thing dangerous?” 

“Is it carrying tales?” Bobbie insisted. 

Don thought a moment. “I don’t think 
so, Bobbie.” . 

“But when a fellow tells about other 
things zs 

“Could you stop this Scout from doing 


“Who's doing some- 





something dangerous if you told?” Don 


asked. 

“I—I think so. 

“Does he know it’s dangerous?” 

Bobbie nodded, slowly. 

“Then you ought to tell,” said Don. 

Bobbie looked down at the ground. “Tim 
Lally is getting up a party to go to Danger 
Mountain today,” he said. 

A shiver ran through Don’s_ nerves. 
“Where’s Tim now?” he asked. 

“Home, getting ready.” 

Don turned back toward the ball field. 
Past the maple tree he strode. A factory 
whistle sounded the noon hour. He broke 
into a run. 

Two blocks farther on he stopped short. 
Tim was coming toward him carrying an 
oil can. 

“Are you going to Danger Mountain?” 
Don demanded. 

Tim put down the can and cocked his 
cap over one eye. 

“Sure. Why?” 

“You can’t. Mr. Wall said iv’s a bad 
spot.” 

“He didn’t say we couldn't go.” 

“That’s what he meant.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Everybody knows, That’s why he won’t 
take us there. He said you could get 
broken bones.” 

“I'm not afraid.” Tim picked up the 
can and swung it carelessly. “I guess Mr. 
Wall was trying to scare little fellows like 
Bobbie. He didn’t mean a big fellow like 
me.” 

Don knew that arguing with Tim would 
be useless. And yet, as the trouble-maker 
stepped around him, he made a last plea. 

“You'll get the patrol into trouble, Tim, 
and we’re only one point behind the 
Eagles.” 

“I knew you weren’t worrying about 
me,” said Tim. 

Don followed slowly. He had pleaded 
for the troop thinking that that might win 
where all else had failed. And, as usual, 
Tim had misunderstood, 

At the corner he paused. New thoughts 
were crowding through his brain. Tim’s 
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“Pll tell you how to get that bike, son.” 





Father knows what the boy is 
dreaming of. 

“Want that bike pretty badly, eh, 
son?” he says. “What kind is it?” 


“] wish I had the one I saw today in 
the bicycle store. It had that dandy 


New DEPARTURE 


“‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


“Right you are, my boy. That's the start 
to good business. Call things by their 
name, know values. And now here’s my 
plan to help you get that bike: 





“To every dollar you save, your mother 
and I will add three. Let's see how 


many ideas you can put into money.” 


That bike will be his just as sure as he is a real 
American My : = 9 thing oe do in the 
morning wi to tell the bi lealer to put it 
aside for him—the wheel with the New De + ure 
Coaster Brake that halves the pedaling and doubles f 
the pleasure of the cycle ride. 


The New Departure & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Bristol, Conn. 
















“DIXIE” BUGLES and DRUMS 





Send for Catalog. Our Bugles and 
Drums represen‘ the dest there zs in 
material and workmanship; our 
prices will interest you. 


oe - 105 W. Madi St. 
“Pedi hsicfaist 205 avon 





The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


With its strong hickory handle, carefully 
tempered one-piece blade, and nail drawing 
slot, this axe is indis- 
pensable to the lover 
of out door life. 


Sold by all hard- 
ware dealers. 


Pricealone $1.00 


With leather sheath 
$1.25 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB 
Tac. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the Offi- 
cial Scout Axe 
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BOYS: You can sell these 
MEYERCORD DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER 


SERVICE FLAGS 


quickly. They are money-makers! 
Entirely new for Automobile Wind-Shields, 
Residence Windows, Store Windows, etc. 


MEYERCORD ACTUAL 
WINDOW SIZE: 
TRANSFER ra 5 x8in. 

SERVICE COLORS: 
FLAGS Pe 

& Blue 





Here’s the newest Service Flag on the market. 
Made in oil paint colors. Transferred easily on auto- 
mobile wind-shields, residence windows, store win- 
dows, ete. Just dip in water, smooth on the glass, 
a take off the paper. Looks like hand-painted work. 

You can sell them like ‘‘hot cakes."’ Anyone who 
has a relative in the Army or Navy will buy them. 
They are permanent, inexpensive. Eye-catching day 
and night. Made with one and two stars. 

OUR LIBERAL OFFER. Working outfit FREE. 

Send for working outfit. Sell the flags we send you 

-keep your profit, and send us the difference. It’s 


the best co geal boys, you could get for making 
money quickly in your spare time. It’s patriotic 
work, too, and educates you in salesmanship. A good 
way also for Troops to make money. 


GET STARTED TODAY 
THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
tith Floor Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicago, 111. 




















3 GIFTS 72: PRICE of 1 


DAN BEARD’S NEW BOOK 


--of --« 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES and BEETLES 
280 Illustrations 


from Dan’s own 
sketches, some 
in color. This 
is a strong, 
handsome octavo 
volume, an ex- 
cellent present 
for any boy. 





Dan Beard knows 
what is interesting 
about each beetle 
and bug; draws its 
picture, tells where 
to look and how to 
find, catch, and 
mount it. It is a 
wonderful sport 
and new things can 
be found out every 














| BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


| New Design 6-sheet Calendar 5% x 8% inches. 
Four Colors. Scout Laws and other selections inter- 
esting to all Scouts and other boys. 


Special 


Dan Beard’s Book....Price $2.00) All 
ft Boys’ Life, One Year.Price $1.50; for 
€r | Boy Scout Calendar...Price .40) $2.00 























Ukulele Guitar, Mandolin, 
_ Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
Yes, estates free to first pupils 
locality. We havethe most 
3 poe system for learning by 
Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar. Ukulele. Hawaiian Gui- 
non or Ceenet. Lope charge for lessons 


© guaran ay ned aden 
por tree. Write No obligations, 





charge. Oomplete 
Stinvortend Sohee! of Masle, Dept. Obioone, tite 
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recklessness was jeopardizing not only him- 
self but the entire troop. 

Suppose he fell and broke an arm, or 
a leg, or—or worse. People would say, 

“There; that’s what comes from letting 
boys become Scouts and go hiking.” Boys 
might be taken from the troop. The troop 
might even break up. 

“It isn’t fair,’ Don told himself bitterly. 
“If there was somebody who could make 
him stay home e 

His eyes puckered, and his mouth grew 
tight. He had told Bobbie that this wasn’t 

carrying tales. It wasn’t. Suddenly he 
turned to his left and went up a side street. 

A few minutes later he rang the doorbell 
of a plain, pleasant-looking house. The 
screen door opened. 

“Good afternoon, Donald,’ said a 
woman’s voice. “Are you looking for Mr. 
Wall?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wall.” 
hand. “Is he home? 
right away?” 

Mrs. Wall shook her head, “He went 
to the city this morning. I do not expect 
him until evening. Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

“N—no,” said Don. He went down the 
stoop, stumbled on the last step, and 
walked slowly toward home. 


CHAPTER V. 
A Plea on the Road 





Don’s cap was in his 
Could I see him 


INNER was almost over when Don 

reached home. Barbara brought his 

food from the kitchen where she had 
kept it warm. 

“Didn’t you hear me say twelve sharp?” 
she scolded. 

Don told of Bobbie’s message, of his in- 
terview with Tim, and of his fruitless trip 
to Mr. Wall’s house. Barbara, engrossed 
in the tale, dropped into her own seat and 
listened intently. Mr. Strong shook his 
head soberly. 

“Going to Danger Mountain will be a 
foolhardy trick,” he said. 

“I wish Mr. Wall were home,” said Don. 
He had lost appetite for his dinner, and 
pushed his plate away. “I did right to go 
to him, didn’t I, dad?” 

“You’d have been foolish not to go,” 
said his father. 

Don stared hard at the table cloth. He 
had entered joyously on his duties as patrol 
leader, but one disagreement after another 
with Tim had roughened his road. And 
now that he seemed powerless to stop this 
latest folly, he suddenly felt very, very 
tired. 

“Why will Tim be so headstrong?” cried 
Barbara. 

“It’s a way some boys have,” Mr. Strong 
explained. “Tell them not to do a thing, 
and immediately that is the one thing they 
want to do. I fancy Tim’s disgruntled be- 
cause Ted Carter dropped him. He doesn’t 
want to sit around and watch baseball to- 
day. He probably figured that the best 
way was to go off and pretend he didn’t 
care. If he could add spice to the going 
off, it would make it seem all the more as 
though he was really having a good time.” 

“And won’t he have a good time?” Bar- 
bara asked. 

“No boy really enjoys himself when he 
knows he’s doing wrong,” Mr. Strong an- 


“| swered. 


Don roused himself from his dull, dis- 
couraged mood, “Is there anything I could 
try, dad, to stop him?” 

“You might take him by the back of the 
neck and tell him you’re boss,” 





“I would,” Don said slowly, “if I were 
able.” 

He went upstairs and got into his base- 
ball togs—all except his spiked shoes. He 
would put those on on the porch, where 
there was no carpet to rip and tear. He 
went over to the window and looked down 
at the yard. Nothing was there but grasa, 
and hedge, and a small bed of flowers. And 
yet he saw a steep side of Danger Moun- 
tain, and khaki-clad boys climbing that 
steep side and missing their steps. 

“Twenty minutes of two, Don,” 
bara called. 

He carried the spiked shoes down to the. 


Bar- 


— He was angry now. Why should 
e worry when he had done the best he 
could? He wouldn’t worry. He’d pitch 


his game and have a good time. If Tim 
wanted to get hurt that was his funeral. 

In this mood he walked to the field. The 
practice had already started. He gave the 
Little Falls players a casual glance. Visit- 
ing teams no longer worried him—not be- 
fore the umpire’s cry of “Play ball!” any- 
way. He had had his baptism of fire and 
he was now a veteran. 

“Great stuff,’ said Ted when the warm- 
up was over. “Sting them in like that dur- 
ing the game and there'll be nothing to it.” 

Don laughed and walked toward the 
bench. His eyes scanned the spectators. 
It was just possible that Tim had changed 
his mind 

“I don’t care whether he did or not,” the 
pitcher muttered hotly. He drew on a 
sweater, took a seat on the bench, and 
stared out toward center field till Ted 
cried, “Come on, now; everybody get into 
this.” Don dropped his sweater and walked 
out toward the mound. 

The Little Falls coachers began a sharp 
rattle of talk. Don glared at them coldly, 
Up went his arm—and down. . 

“Strike one!” 

Don pitched again. The batter hit a 
twisting, difficult fly, but Marty Smith ran 
back and caught it deftly. 

“Yah!” cried Ted: “That’s 
them.” 

It was clever fielding. Don seemed to 
catch the contagion of it. Why, with sup- 
port like that, a pitcher ought to do 
wonders. He pitched again. 

“Strike!” ruled the umpire. 

“Wow!” Ted said softly. “He surely has 
stuff on the ball today.” 

Two more pitches, and the batter was out 
on strikes. The next player fouled to 
Ted. Little Falls’s first turn at bat had 
been a sorry failure. 

But it wasn’t until the third inning that 
Chester tallied. Then she scored three 
runs in a rush. Meanwhile, Little Falls 
had not yet scored. Nor did she tally in 
the fourth. Don, today, was master of the 
situation. 

He came to the bench. Up to this 
point, the touch and go of battle had held 
him at a tension. Now, with the game 
comparatively safe, he relaxed. He paid 
attention to things he had been too busy to 
notice before—the afternoon shadows, for 
instance. 

The shadows told his practiced scout eyes 
that it was about four o’clock. Unconsci- 
ously, he began to figure. If Tim had 
started at one o'clock, he should have 
reached Danger Mountain an hour ago 
and—— 

“Here!’ Don told himself abruptly. “I 
must stop thinking of this.” 





getting 


HESTER scored two more runs. He 
went out, jauntily, to pitch the fifth 
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inning. Before he had hurled three balls 
he knew that something was wrong. He 
had lost the razor edge of pitching perfec- 
tion. 

He staggered through the fifth inning 
without being scored on, but it was ticklish 
work. Little Falls hit him hard. With 
the bases full and two out, Marty Smith 
sprang sideways, made a_ blind stab, 
scooped the ball and touched the bag for 
the third out. 

Cries of chagrin came from the Little 
Falls bench. “Oh, you lucky dubs,” called 
one of the coachers. “That was horseshoes.” 

Don smiled mechanically. It was his 
turn to go to bat; and after he was thrown 
out he came to the bench and fought stub- 
bornly to keep his thoughts on the game, 
and away from Tim. 

Grimly he stuck to his task. When it 
came time to start the seventh inning, he 
was almost master of himself. He found 
his drop ball working again. 

“Yah!” cried Ted. “Here’s where we 
get in the game again.” 

Little Falls, after that turbulent sixth 
inning, expected to go right on hitting. 
Instead, her batters found themselves once 
more helpless. Three players stepped to 


| the plate, and were thrown out in order. 


Don’s spirits had risen again. He walked 
toward the bench with a springy stride. 
The spectators in back of third base began 
to cheer. He glanced at them with a 
smile—and then his face sobered. 

Bobbie Brown was pushing his bicycle 
hurriedly along in the rear of the watchers. 
His attitude said plainly that he had come 
with a message. 

Don walked past the bench and waited. 
Bobbie came directly to him. 

“Tim’s just started,” he said. “He had 
to do chores for his mother and couldn’t 
get away earlier.” 

“It will be almost dark when he gets 
there,” Don cried. 

“He ‘went just the same,” Bobbie an- 
swered. “He told the fellows they could 
hurry and get there before sunset, and 
then start back after taking a little look 
around.” 

Don could understand harum-scarum 
Tim’s refusing to give up a plan, but as 
for his companions—* 

“What fellows are with him,” he asked. 
“Not Scouts?” 

Bobbie nodded. 

“Any from our patrol?” 

“Ritter.” 

Don caught his breath. 

“There’s a scout from the Foxes and one 
from the Eagles, too,” said Bobbie. “I 
think they wanted to quit,” he went on, 
“but Tim jawed them—you know—and they 
went along.” 

“Come on, Don,” called Ted. 

“Wait here with your bike,” Don said 
quickly. “Have you a wrench? Raise 
the seat.” 

There was no use pretending that he did 
not care. His duty, he thought, was clear. 
He could ride after Tim, and overtake him 
before he had gone very far. What sort of 
patrol leader would he be to let two of his 
scouts break faith with the Scoutmaster 
and not fight to the very last to bring 
them back? For it was breaking faith. 
Mr. Wall had not dreamed that they would 
do anything like this. 

He was on fire now for the game to end. 
In his eagerness, he began to pitch wildly. 
The first batter got a base on balls. 

Ted walked down to him. “Steady, 
there; you’re pitching too fast.” 

Don saw that if he gave bases on balls 
he would prolong the struggle. He fought 
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his desire to hurry. But the edge of his 
skill was blunted. Little Falls began to hit 
freely again. 

Two runs came over the plate before the 
third player was out. The score was now 
5 to 2. 

“Arm tired?” asked Ted. 

Don shook his head.. Why wouldn’t the 
batters hurry? When the third Chester 
boy was throwh out, he sprang to his feet 
and strode to the mound. 

Desperately he worked, trying to retire 
Little Falls batters in order. But Little 
Falls, in that last inning, had tasted blood. 
Now she would not be denied. Three runs 
were scored. The game was a tie. 

Ted came to the bench with puckered 
eyes. Here was something he couldn’t 
understand. It was a common thing to see 
pitchers gradually weaken, but Don had 
lost his effectiveness all in a moment. He 
dropped down on the bench and motioned 
for Don to sit beside him. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” said Don. Ted leaned back 
and sighed. He knew that here was a 
game lost. 

The ninth inning was a slaughter. Little 
Falls scored four times. Each hit, each 
run, served to lengthen the game. Don 
labored grimly to reach the end. 

Ted asked him no questions when he 
came in from the mound. In fact, the cap- 
tain only half-heartedly urged his players 
to make a rally. The leaderless, dispirited 
team fell easy victims to the rival pitcher’s 
curves. 

The moment the last player was out, Don 
hurried to where Bobbie waited with the 
wheel, He threw one leg over the frame. 
His foot found the toe-clip. 

“Got your scout whistle?” he asked. 

Bobbie handed it over. Don thrust it in 
his pocket and was off. 

Shading his eyes, Bobbie watched wheel 
and rider fly down the road. <A hand 
touched his shoulder. 

“What’s Don rushing off for?” Ted 
asked, 

Bobbie told about Tim’s journey to 
Danger Mountain. Ted’s eyes snapped. 

“Think Don’ll catch him?” he asked. 

“Sure he will.” 

“TI hope,” said the captain, “I hope he 
gives him a beating to remember.” 

But Don, as he pedalled down the road, 
was not thinking of fight. 

Into the Turnpike he raced. The dust 
burned his eyes and parched his throat. 


N half an hour he came to where Chris- 
tie’s Brook crossed the Turnpike. It 

was clean water, and safe. He threw him- 
self prone and reached down with his lips. 
His whole body cried out to him to drink, 
drink, drink. But he only rinsed his mouth 
and throat, swallowed a few drops, 
mounted and rode off again. 

Another twenty minutes, and he pedalled 
slowly to the top of a ridge. Below dark 
forms moved along the road. He gripped 
the handle bars hard, and coasted. 

In a few minutes he had almost reached 
them. They heard the whirr of his chain 
and looked back. Then they stopped. 

“It’s only Don,” Tim said with assumed 
carelessness. 

Ritter shrank back as though he wanted 
to hide. 

Up to this point Don had thought only 
of overtaking the hikers. Now he was 
face to face with the problem of what he 
should say to them. He laid his bicycle 
at the side of the road, and advanced with 
fast beating heart. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then goover all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One. 

Steel is porous. ~ 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating thatsuccessfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


s 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 
--new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 

of therunners, Try it. 


Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they'll work just right. 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oul. It cuts out 
all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 
light and easy. Never collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy Oils do, 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, Read the 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 

FREE Youcan havea generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses--both FREE--for the asking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELS Bdway. N. Y. 











T’S A ROADSTER 
AND A COASTER 
allin one. Every 

boy wants a Coaster 
and he n s a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 
he should own an 


Auto-Wheel 


Convertible Roadster 


(Patented Nov. 7, 1916.) 


| 
pas | 
¥, 
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The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just like the 
famous Auto-Wheel 
Coaster—with roller- 
bearing wheels, dust-proof 
hub caps, and steel axles. 
If you want to coast, just 
turn up the sides, hop on 
and away you go. ’s 
not a coaster anywhere 
that can exceed your speed 
limit. Turndown the sides 


name A uto-Wheel Con- 
vertible’’ and don’t take 
a substitute. 


Boys: FREE Pennant 
Coaster 


those whe carr Ow 
Buffalo Sled Co., 


131 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Its a Coaster 











Get the Kaiser’s Goat 


Latest and Greatest Amusement 
An evenings entertainment, only 15c. Address: 
Egyptian Novelty Co, Sta.D. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE HOY SCOUTS MAOAZINE * 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


35 cts. $1.50 a Year 














one or THess BOOKS 


AS A PREMIUM 





ANIMAL GUIDE 


of North American Wild Animals. Every boy wants to know 
all he can about Our Native ANIMALS. 

265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations in 

color. Each animal described by a man who knows animals. 


3 PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5¥ 
x 8 inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Sub- 
stantially bound. Select the book you like. 


THE NEW SCOUT HANDBOOK 
16th Edition Recently Published 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 


Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new 
Merit Badges; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp- 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New 


Things to Make, New Games to ‘lay, etc., etc. The complete 
a oy of the Boy Scout Movement and detailed instructions 
»y the most famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. 


EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY 
New Titles Just Added 


Scouting with Daniel Boone .....................E. T. Tomlinson 
Thee Matias ... .....0.ccccccccccccccccccccce “Raiph Henry Barbour 
SE Gr I III, 0. 5 cc csescccdccocesocests Jack London 
The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol........... Leslie W. Quirk 

e Last of the Mohicans............... James uatiness Cooper 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the REET Jules Verne 
A Gunner Aboard the Yankee.................. Russell Doubleday 
Williams of West Point........................ Hugh L. Johnson 
I -c.cbcsqpadddedtbeineebecnshdxenquaden General Lew Wallace 
FO EO OeerT TT Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE TOM SLADE SERIES 
Tom Slade, Boy Scout of the 
Moving Pictures ........... .By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Tom Slade at Temple Camp..... ~ * . - 
Tom Slade on the River...... 


THE BOY SCOUT LIFE SERIES 


In a most alluring way these stories tell of the glorious 
good times and wonderful adventures of Boy Scouts. 
The Boy Scout Fire Fighters—Irving Crump. 
The Boy Scouts of the Lighthouse Troop—F. M. McLane. 
The Boy Scout Trail Blazers—F. H. Cheley. 
The Boy Scout Treasure Hunters—C. H. Lerrigo. 


Penne 


3 Gifts 
] S the 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, A Fine Premium 
Pick Any One of 


A REAL EASTMAN CAMERA 


Compact little camera, 
-just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of 
their friends and_ sports 
with. It is a real camera 
with the reputation of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. be- 
hind it. The size of the 
picture is 114 x 134 inches—a proportion which 
is just right for jortiniee landscapes and street 
scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 





Loads in daylight with No. oo Cart- 
ridge Premo Film. It is substantially con- 
structed, has automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures and is covered 
with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are.of such quality that enlarge- 
ments may be made from them when 
desired. 





A SALZ 14K GUARANTEED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 





Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of hard rubber, set 
with 14K gold point pen. Just what every- 
one needs. 


Over 3,000,000 of these Pens sold. 














BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, A Fine Premium 





BOYS’ LIFE 
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Price of 1 


All for 


and the Boy Scout Calendar, $1.50 


the price of the 
magazine alone 


These Premiums 
POCKET FLASH LIGHT 


Since the inven- 
tion of the Tung- 
sten Battery made 
it possible to pro- 
duce Daylo’s that 
are actually vest 
pocket size, mil- 
lions of these little EVEREADY Daylo’s have been 
manufactured and sold. This flashlight just fits 
a boy’s pocket, yet it will give a strong light at 
night or in a dark room for several months, in 
average use, without renewing the battery. Size 
3 x 134 x % inches. Powerful bulb and 2 cell 
battery. The cases are of seamless brass, heavily 
nickel plated and finished up to the EVEREADY 
standard in every respect. They have 
hinged bottom caps and are supplied 
with a push button as well as a sliding 
contact switch for continuous light. 


DAYLO 











NEW SCOUT NAME KNIFE 







Bremen, Ohio 


This New Scout Name Knife has 
been specially made for BOYS’ 
LIFE by the manufacturers of the 
famous “Keen Kutter” cutlery. On 
the handles is the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with the maga- 
zine’s name on one side and Your 
Own Name and Address on the other 
side. 314 in. long, two “Keen Kutter” 


steel blades of superior quality. 2 
Blades. 





HEBER HILL 














All For 


and the Boy Scout Calendar $1.50 


the price of the 
magazine alone 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Ryte-Me-C@alendar 


On my honor | will do my best 


1-o do my duty to God and my 
country and to obey the Scout law 
2~ To help other people 
at all times 
3- lo keep myself 
physically strong, 
mentally awake and 
morally straight. 


COPYRIGHT (Sk7 BY BARSE EMOPIONS PAT JAN. 16, 916. BY HM STEWART 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
TheScoutLaw Number One~ TheScoutLaw Number Two 
ASCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY _ A SCOUT IS LOYAL 
A scouts honor is to be He is loyal to all to 
trusted. If he were tovio- — whom loyaltyisdue; 4} 
late his honor by telling his scout leader, his y% 
a lie, or by cheating or by 4 
not doing exactly a given 
task when trusted on his 
honor, he may be directed 
to hand oer his scout badge 
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Boy Scout Calendar, 1918 


Given Free with One Yearly 
Subscription to Boys’ Life 











New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 
814 inches. Handsomely printed in five 
colors on heavy card stock; drawings by 
Mabel Humphrey. Scout Laws and other 
selections interesting to all Boy Scouts and 
other Boys. Embodies the Ryte-me post 
card attached to each page. 


3 Gifts for the Price of 1 


Boy Scouts of America, 


200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s 
subscription to Boys’ Lire, beginning. ...............0 
number. This amount also to include the BOY SCOUT 
CAa AIEEE MUD. Dic ota toad dks ska ecsuts vacees 


| (Name of Premium) 


Cee e ee ee MO SEE EHH ESOHHS HEHEHE EH SOSE HEHEHE EEE EOE HEEEES 


Magazine, Calendar or 
Premium can go to sepa- 
rate addresses, if desired. 
Canadian or Foreign post- 
age extra. 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


New and Better Albums 


New editions, printed better — new illustrations and 
more of the onthe finest postage stamp albums for col- 
lectors of all a 
The imperial — the best album ever printed ae 
beginners 
ves 1000 illustrations — spaces for more than * 3500 
Stamps 
WP CON cc ditoncconascuescaccscnsessoccecsces $1.00 
275 pages—over 2200 illustrations—spaces for 10,000 
stamps. 
international Junior No. 2.00 
Contains 400 pages—illustrations of stamps of both the 
19th and 20th centuries—spaces for 15,000 stamps. 

Any of these on sale at all stationery and book stores. 
Or send direct to us—forwarding charges extra. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN Company 
127 Madison Avenue New York 











Transvaal, Ser- 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
and album, ’ 1000 Finely 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 
50 per cent. 


STAMPS, 58 all different. 


via, Brazil, 
Java, etc., 
Mixed, 30c. 
8c. Agents wanted. 
List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilllanté Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
OLD COIN Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
peney dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once.’ CLARKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70°% Discount 


Reference m7) Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
Order at once. Do not delay. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
STAMP Ss F REE sh “titi iee i oak 


3e. Mention this paper. Large album. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy sta 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


SNAPS 


$1 and $2 revenues, for tic. 
free our Damppet which tells 


tion aa erly. 
UEEN , City STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
604 feces reet Cincinnati, Ohio 
every scout knows its 


66 ” 
TEAM WORK value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
Foreign Stamps, + oar be 
0 Bolivia, Egypt, etc., '10c 
@age list, His for 
25 diff. Mexico, 10c. 6x9 inch album. 
25 diff. stamps from 25 different —% given free to 


applicants for approvals. 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Dept. B, Columbus, Ohio 


25c 25 Argentine, 35 Chile, 25 Colombia, 


25 Costa Rica, 30 Ecuador, 25 Hon- 
EACH duras, 25 Mexico, 25 Nicaragua, 25 Peru, 
All Diff. (F. 1 


25 Paraguay, 25 Salvador, 25 Venezuela. 
ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including Honduras, Mexico, China, Peru, 
Australia, fara. Japan, Chill, Russia, 
Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, jae ron. 
etc. ONLY 7 CENTS. ROYAL STA 























150 Different Foreign, 0c. 
65 Different U. S., including 
Wit h each order we give 
“How to Make a Collec- 














Onken, 546 Cariton Ave., Bklyn, N.Y. 
CO., 306 N. Sard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EE: Japan ond AY unused Cuba to gooticsate for our 

EE ssorovats different Asia, different 

South _ m4 12 different Duteh indies, 
——""i0c. Lists containing hundreds of Bargains ad 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO., MT. CLEMENS, MICH 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 

ow 2 collectors, 2e postage. . T. K. STAMP CO., 
lea, N. 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


to icktes for stamps on approval. Pos 3e. 
ES, Room 16, 122 Fla. Ave.. Washington. D.C. 











STAMPS. 105, China. ete., stp. dictionary and et 
Album (500 pictures), 
Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & co. 


Sta. A9. Boston, Mass. 


Unused Stamps Free, all A : wm 
Guatemala, Paraguay, etc 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo. oe 
25 ST AMPS 5; fom 25 foreign countries, 25 vari- 
U. S., an Illustrated album 
and hinges, (0c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


100 DIFFERENT POSTAGE STAMPS fro: parts 
of the world, 10c. MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, ‘C Chicago, 


5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
FREE Epwin H. Batter, FarRMINGDALB, N. "Y. 
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PPARENTLY the Government has 
A changed its plans relating to the 
new revenue stamps. We announced 
last month that special parcel post labels 
were being issued, in denominations of 1, 
2, 3 and 4 cents, for use in connection 
with the war tax which Congress placed 
on parcel post mail. That 
statement was made on the 
authority of the Department 
of Internal Revenue, which 
wrote that there would be 
“two classes of adhesive 
stamps,” documentary and 
parcel post. In response to 
inquiry as to the design of 
the proposed parcel post 
labels the editor has_ since 
been informed that “docu- 
mentary stamps will be used 
in payment of the tax” on 
such mail, This means that 
the four lowest denominations 
of the documentary series, described last 
month, are on sale at post offices. 

In addition to these documentary labels, 
the war is furnishing other new varieties 
in our country. As predicted last month, 
the Government has decided to issue a 18- 
cent value to meet the combined 38-cent 
letter and 10-cent special delivery or reg- 
istration rates. The design will be similar 
to the other high current values, with the 
head of Franklin. The color had not been 
selected at this writing. This denomina- 
tion was abandoned about eight years ago. 

The first printing of the additional 3- 
cent stamps to meet the increased letter 
rate appears to be in pale violet, rather 
than dark violet or purple; and the stamp 
has been issued imperforate, perforated 
horizontally and _ perforated vertically. 
Thus four new stamps are provided; and, 
inasmuch as the war is responsible for 
their appearance, they must be classed 
among the war stamps. <A 3-cent stamped 
envelope -has been issued, on buff, amber 
and white paper, and probably also on 
blue, thus making more varieties. As the 
tax on playing cards has been increased 
from 2 to 7 cents on each pack, a 7-cent 
playing cards revenue stamp has appeared. 
Pending its printing, various card com- 
panies surcharged the customary 2-cent 
ultramarine playing cards label with the 
date of use, “7 cents” and the companies’ 
names; whether these numerous surcharges 
will be regarded as stamp varieties re- 
mains to be determined. 


1917 in Review 


i? would be interesting to know how 
many collectors there are who are ob- 
taining a majority of the war stamps as 
fast as they appear. Probably only a few! 
The world conflict has been responsible 
for nearly 8,000 varieties, a collection in 
itself; and of these, between 400 and 500 
have been put forth since January 1, 1917. 
Nearly sixty monarchies, Republics, and 
their colonial possessions, both neutrals 
and belligerents, have issued war labels, 
and the list compiled by the stamp editor 
is not complete because 1918 will be well 
along before we may know exactly the 
number of these. 

Twelve British colonies—Antigua, Trini- 








Kent B. Stiles 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 
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dad and Tobago, Bahamas, Cayman 
Islands, British Honduras, conquered Ger- 
man East Africa, Montserrat, Jamaica, 
Samoa, St. Vincent, Straits Settlements 
and Trennganu—have put forth 72 vari- 
eties, and it is reported that Barbados has 
now issued a war tax label. Nearly two- 
thirds of these are due to ef- 
forts to raise war revenue by 
charging increased rates on 


colonies. 

France and nineteen of her 
colonies have together issued 
45 varieties. Cameroons, Da- 
homey, French Guinea, French 
India, Ivory Coast, Mauri- 
tania, Middle Congo, Morocco, 
Reunion, Senegal, Somali 
Coast, St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, French Togo, Tunis, 
Ubangi, Upper Senegal—each 
has added a 15-centime value 
because of the increased rates. France 
and eight colonies have issued charity 
labels. France put forth her current 
series on cheaper paper because that of 
the usual better quality had become scarce 
because of the war. 

Creation of new governments was re- 
sponsible for at least 25 stamps—1l4 by 
Albania and 11 by Arabia. Belgium is- 
sued new Red Cross labels; Siam replaced 
her Vienna-printed stamps with new ones 
made in London; and Liberia, Roumania, 
Portugal and colonies, and Guatemala is- 
sued labels because of shortage of current 
stamps, or because rates were raised, or 
for charity purposes. The Russian Revo- 
lution was responsible for 51 known vari- 
eties and undoubtedly others. Italy and 
colonies issued 16 new stamps—14 in con- 
nection with increased rates at home and 
in the Aegean Islands, and 2 for air and 
air-and-water routes, Greece put forth 
33 varieties—12 for the provisional gov- 
ernment which Venizelos headed, and 21 
as charity labels by the regular Greek 
government after the King was dethroned 
and Greece entered the war on the side of 
the Entente. 

The United States issued revenues, new 
$2 and $5 adhesives, 3-cent and 18-cent 
varieties, and stamped envelopes, all due 
to the war. In the table presented here- 
with these are classed as provisionals, in- 
asmuch as most of them are for the period 
of the war. 

The Central Powers—that is, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Turkey and Bosnia— 
have issued 187 varieties. These include 
occupation stamps by Austria and Ger- 
many for use in conquered parts of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Roumania and Poland; adhe- 
sives and postage dues by the military 
authorities of Bosnia; charity labels by 
Bosnia and Hungary; provisionals by 
Turkey attributed to supposed shortage of 
current issues; and provisionals by Turkey 
and Wurtemberg because of increased 
rates. 

Of the neutrals, Dominican Republic, 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden issued 
war labels, the last three countries because 
of increased rates. 

The following table classifies the 1917 
war stamps: 
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ICE SKATING $A. 
OUTFITS = 


For Men, Women and Children 
Delivery charges prepaid to any point within 100 
miles, On all other orders include 35c for trans- 


portation. 
Men’s and Boys’ Outfit 


Consists of good quality steel 
hockey skates and genuine 
leather skating shoes. 
The shoes are excep- 
tionally well made. 

McKay _ sewed, 
welted seams 
and with ankle 
straps. Sizes 3 


i 
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ey 


WRN 
Ladies’ and Girls’ Outfit 


Same quality skates as in the 

’s outfit, The shoes are 
high cut, the popular design, F 
and genuine leather throughout. SS 

Sizes 1% to 8. 

All outfits riveted 
free of charge. 
This is positive- 


y {a —s1— Se 
v3 aaake — “utes Iypppmnrmnrllis vsllssstills 


ail your order today. very outfit sold with 
. MONEY -BACK” GUARANTEE. 


I. DAVEGA, Jr., Inc. 


125 West 125th Street, New York City 














Buy direct from Manu- 
oe Free Catalogue. 









Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
For 15 im THE Class Pin House 
46 Bruce North Attleboro, Mass, 















PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 
Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 
CATALOG SENT FREE. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bidg. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus, We need thousan pbuvelt youraien. Big 
money making ppertucity Poy | better than po 
Squabs — cumin’ = less to house, feed, k: aoe. 
Particulars booklet how to > sebe, FR 
GAVIES DISTRIBUTING as 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


25 different unused Postage Stamps, 10c. 30 Diff.—10 
each, Mexico, Egypt —_= Tapen, all for 10c. 20 different 
Mexican War Issues, 
6x9 inch colored covers, holds 
ALB FREES stamps, free to all ap- 
proval-applicants. Postage 2c. 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., STA. B, COLUMBUS, 0. 


F REE a set of 15 Austria Stamps, 1908 is- 
sue Pictorials, by applying for my 
high-grade approval sheets at net prices. Refer- 


ence required. 
‘ BERT DeGRUSH 
49 Withington St., Dorchester, Mass. 
58 all different, Malay (tiger), Bolivia, 


STAMPS China (junk ship), Newfoundland, etc. 


An Album & Perforation Gauge, ail for 5c. Interesting 
it Free. We sell Scott’s Albums 
PAYN STAMP COMPANY 
138 No. Wellington St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


























Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
REE 35 For. Stamps to applicants for 50% gugseunie. 





AR and Fe stam cat. val. $I. 
~ eat . 3. $1.25, 106. HOLLEY STAMP co,” East 
e 





STAMPS ; sent on approval at low net prices. 
ance to pick up bargains. 
E. A. SOUTHWICK. 420 Morrison St., Portiand, Ore. 


Set of 
23 STAMPS! From = omens =. et 


0 hinges, 
all for 5c. Mention oe 





Suiam Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


A__ STAMP WORTH to _ approval ppviicants. 
TENNESSEE STAMP éo. CLARKSVILLE, TENN 


15 JAPAN } meee with : FORE, Worwicn, Fringes 
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Char- Occu- Pro- War Totals 

ity pation visional Tax 
Central Powers... 3 39 145 9 187 
U. S. and Allies..50 19 155 48 272 
RATS 0 0 7 0 7 
TOME: sasccn 53 58 307 48 466 
These are the fruits of war only. In 


addition, about forty stamp-issuing gov- 
ernments have put forth more than 350 
varieties for which the conflict was not re- 
sponsible. Thus the year provides for the 
albums of the future between 800 and 900 
new spaces, 


Prizes for Brains! 


Here is an opportunity for a few boys 
with perseverance and alertness to add 
some bully stamps to their collections. 
The block contains 100 letters. Moving 
from square to square, either up or down 
or to the right or to the left or in any 
direction diagonally, you may spell out the 
name of a stamp-issuing government. For 
instance, beginning at the lower right-hand 
corner, moving on from the letter B, and 
without skipping a square, you will find 
“Barbados.” No matter which way you 
go, you will not find two letters alike which 
adjoin, so right at the start you may not 
hope to spell out “Russia,” “Queensland,” 
“Cameroons,” “Morocco,” or any other 
name which has two adjoining letters which 
are the same. Any letter in the block may 
be used as many times as necessary in any 
one government’s name, providing you have 
meanwhile moved on to another square. 
That B in the corner does for both Bs in 
“Barbados.” 


LUDAZSBTRD 
AOMUENOVAE 
TreCe LG EL Eh 
DNEIAYNSHP 
ACSOHTORAC 
KRDPMIMUNH 
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Now for the prizes ; they are eight in 
number. First, a packet of 300 varieties 
of United States. postage, commemorative 
and revenue labels, arranged and mounted 
according to date of issue. United States 
stamps are more desirable than foreign 
ones, so this packet is for that very reason 
put ahead of Prize No. 2, which consists 
of 1,000 varieties of foreign stamps. Prize 
No. 3 is a packet containing 100 different 
stamps with pictures of animals and birds 
of many climes. Fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth prizes are packets each 


Buy it Now 
and Be Prepared! 


When the accident comes 
there will be no time 
to buy New-Skin 

Two sizes. 


NEW YORK 


At all druggists. 
NEWSKIN CO., 














Control 


state of development in the 


Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake 
It is powerful. 
sure will control the speed of your wheel. 
steepest down grade presents no difficulty. It 


the last seventeen years, 


hi pie 
new illustrated 


cata! 


Cae thts 

















containing 85 varieties, showing pictures | 
of ocean liners, cruisers, frigates and other | 


naval craft. 


ONDITIONS of contest: The contest is 

open to everyone, so of course every 
reader of Boys’ Lire may compete. Send 
your answers to the editor of this depart- 
ment. All replies must be in by January 
20—not later! State your age. The boy 
who sends in the list containing the greatest 
number of Republics, Kingdoms, Provinces, | 


Dependencies, Protectorates, Native States,. | 


Cities, Islands, Colonies, Foreign Offices, 
etc., which issue stamps today, or have 


| demand. Addre: 
Bradley Institut 


These two essential requirements of an efficient 
coaster brake have been brought to their highest 


The slightest reverse pedal pres- 
The 


the standard brake equipment and has been for 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the Wor 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 








for Parlor, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 18, CHICAGO, 


School «Room or 


Stage, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Comic a eeolonmes, Le ey 
| nat. Ooo pettne, pilusiea al Piec 
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| Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
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ary, and your services are always in 
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Washington, Frankli 
Stirring stories of these i er 
Over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. 
BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% 
inches. vig en colors; drawings by Mabel 
Humphrey bodies the Ryte-me post card 
attached to each page. 
Special Offer 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, the Boy 
Scout Calendar, and any one 
of these 3 Patriotic Books 


All 3 for $1.50 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth avenue New York 




















Free Book! # ie. tock 


that tells 

about the new billion dollar industry 
—Aviation. Trained men are needed. 
Learn about the opportunities in this 
profession and how you can be trained 
at home. 
: Do You Want To Be An Aedetar® 

If so, ae A for this book and it will 

give you just the information you need. 
Write for it now—AT ONCE. 














BIRD NOTE BOOK 


—_————— TL ee 
A necessary aid to bird identification. The 
simplest and most complete blank forms for 
rapid and accurate descriptions. 
15e the copy by mail, from the Supply Dept. 

of the Boy Scouts of America, or 

R. H. GERBERDING, PUB. 

4218 Mapledale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Second-hand books in excellent condition at One- 
Half the price of new ones. Authors are: Han- 
cock, Webster, Young, Chadwick and Colton, etc. 

Send for Price Lists TODAY. 


A. N. CURRY 
Washington, Pa. 
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CLASS PIN FREE 

will be given boy or girl selling 

1 doz. of our class pins. Pins ° 

shown, 2 colors, 3 initials, any 

date, ‘hard enamel on 
fe _. 200 each; $2.00 doz. 


METAL ARTS “CO. 91 So. Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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No. 301 
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Sock “Fortunes in Hares 


2. ie. ine Novhing free. 
WATIONAL FOOD & 0 & FUR ASSOCIA ASSOCIATION 
Dept.80 


ASH == pad oe a « in- 
— —_ on. 

two boys earned good money with 

mother’s help and my _ pictures, 

descriptions, price list, and simple in- 

structions on painlessly killing, etc. 

Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 









SINCLAIR, Bor 244, D-79 - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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done so in the past, wins first prize. The 


| second largest list earns second prize, and 


| so on. 





In case of ties the respective prize 
will be given to each tying contestant. 
Write on only one side of each sheet. You 
have plenty of time, so don’t be in a hurry 
to get your list in early. Any questions 
will be ‘answered if a 3-cent stamp is in- 
closed for reply. 

Names of prize-winners will be published, 
together with the leading list, on the 
March stamp page. Another thing: your 
list must be arranged alphabetically! Lists 
not so prepared will be thrown out! Now 
get to work. You will be surprised to 


| learn how many hidden names you can find! 


: A Boys’ Life of Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 6) wo...» 
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Robert lived in Number Twenty-six. 
Both houses had wide porches to the rear, 
overlooking their own yards and the gar- 
dens of the Goelet mansion on Nineteenth 
Street, and were the playground in which 
the children were deposited daily in 
“piazza clothes” to romp to their hearts’ 
content. Uncle Robert’s house was quite 
extraordinarily interesting, for Uncle Rob- 
ert’s wife had a taste for animals of vari- 
ous kinds, domestic and otherwise. She 
had for a brief but exciting period kept 
a cow in the back yard (brought thither 
through the basement and: the kitchen) ; 
but the neighbors did not encourage her 
attempt at city dairying and the cow was 
forced to depart in the way that she had 
come. There were other less placid ani- 
mals on the piazzas and the upper floors. 
There were parrots and pheasants and 
peacocks and other birds of beautiful 
plumage; and on the lower piazza was a 
monkey that terrified the children of 
Number Twenty-eight. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Elder, believed 
in work, but he believed quite as em- 
phatically in play, and Theodore, the 
Younger, was an enthusiastic play-boy 
from the start. His elder sister, whom he 
called’ Bamie, was now ten years old, a 
mature little lady, and from his point of 
view (and from hers) practically grown 
up. She associated mainly with her par- 
ents. Theodore’s closest companions were 
his brother Elliott, known as Ellie, and his 
younger sister Corinne, known as Conie. 
There was another who began at this date 
to figure largely in his life. This was a 
friend of Conie’s who lived next to their 
grandfather’s house on Union Square. She 
was three years old, a daughter, six weeks 
younger than Conie, of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
closest friend; and her name was Edith 
Kermit Carow. From all accounts she was 
a nice little girl and she liked Theodore 
and included him in games of “house” 
from which Ellie was excluded. He was a 
delicate boy, and he had a gentle way with 
him which Conie and Edith, who were 
rather little, gratefully appreciated. 


HEODORE was the undisputed king 

of the nursery even though Ellie and 
Conie, as they grew, developed into the 
most “rambunctious” of wild Indians, and 
he himself remained delicate and to all 
intents and purposes, a chronic invalid. 
Almost from babyhood he had suffered 


.from asthma; for years he could sleep only 


in a sitting posture. But he was a patient 
youngster who bore pain and the thought- 


Notes 
THE fresh disturbances in Russia, where the 
Republic as established by Kerensky was 
temporarily, if not permanently overthrown, are 
likely to create a flood of new war issues as 
well as to prevent the appearance of the new 
series with which the erensky government 
planned to supersede the Liberty Cap surcharges 
and other provisionals which the editor has 

chronicled in recent months. 


Italy has issued a postal packet 20-centime 
black stamp. As the purpose is to meet the 
recently-increased rate, this is a war label. 


Germany has dias a color of its 15- 
pfennig value, created because of increased rates, 
from yellow brown to black-violet. This will re- 
sult in a number of new varieties, as this de- 
nomination is used in occupation sets for Bel 
gium, Poland, etc. 
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less lack of consideration of the other 
children with unusual self-control and for- 
bearance. He dominated his suffering 
from the very beginning, reading and play- 
ing and telling stories in spite of it. His 
stories were magical, and enthralled Ellie 
and Conie and Edith and the various cou- 
sins who gathered in the nursery to listen. 
They were all about the wonderful ad- 
ventures of people who lived in trees and 
deep forests, and were always “continued 
in our next,” sometimes for months on 
end, never reaching a conclusion. Now 
and then he would solemnly call the family 
together, sit them down, and deliver a ‘ec- 
ture to them on natural history. One of 
those lectures dealt with a hitherto undis- 
covered variety of insects, known as 
“foraging ants.” The family was edified 
but somewhat puzzled, until Theodore 
pointed triumphantly to the reference in 
David Livingstone’s “Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa.” It happened 
that the author had referred to the “fore- 
going ants,” that is, the ants previously 
mentioned. That particular lecture was 
not repeated. 

It was a small world in which he lived, 
a quiet, proper world with few rough 
corners. Most boys spend their first half 
dozen years in narrow worlds such as his, 
but at six they go to school and immedi- 
ately the world for them expands, taking 
in countless new individuals each with his 
own particular circle. Except for a few 
months at Professor McMullen’s academy 
on Twentieth Street within a stone’s throw 
of the house where he lived, Theodore did 
not go to school. For a while his mother’s 
sister, Anna Bulloch, taught him. She 
was an attractive and vivacious Southern 
girl, an exquisite spirit, as devoted to her 
nieces and nephews as they were to her; 
full of good stories of the Georgia planta- 
tions—of hunting fox, deer and ed 
of the long-tailed driving-horses, Boone 
and Crockett, of the queer goings-on in 
the negro quarters, and the words and 
deeds of “B’rer Rabbit.” Aunt Anna mar- 
ried and a “mam/’selle” for a time took her 
place. Because of the frailness of his 
body he was given no opportunity to ex- 
perience the sharp contact with boys of all 
ages which school offers. His mind, more- 
over, was not fed with the varied inter- 
ests that occupy large groups of boys, 
working and playing together. It turned 
hungrily, therefore, to the world of the 
imagination and the world of books. 

Theodore’s imaginative mind, which 
made him so wonderful a storyteller and 
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so satisfactory a playmate to Conie and 
Edith in their games of Make-believe, was 
a source of vivid delight, but also oc- 
casionally of acute terror. There was the 
adventure with that man-eating monster 
called the “zeal” for instance. 


[ happened one day that he was play- 
ing tag in Madison Square just three 
blocks north of Twentieth Street, a pleas- 
ant park for children in those days, a mile 
or more away from the business section 
of the city and as quiet as a side street 
in Brooklyn. A Presbyterian church stood 
on the east side of the square and he drift- 
ed toward it, drawn irresistibly by the 
spirit of adventure. It was Saturday. 
The sexton was airing the building and the 
front portal was open. Theodore peered 
curiously, but cautiously in. 

“Step inside,” said the sexton hospitably. 

“No, thank you,” answered Theodore. 

“Why not?” 

The boy hesitated. “I know what you’ve 
got in there,” he said at last. 

The sexton was amused. “I haven’t got 
anything that little boys shouldn’t see,” 
he said encouragingly. “Come on in and 
look around.” 

Theodore cast a glance around the pews 
and galleries. The spirit of adventure was 
struggling within him with timidity. But 
timidity won. “No, I—I’d rather not,” 
he said and ran over to the park again. 

But adventure called. The open church 
fascinated him and he returned to it again 
and again. But he did not enter. 

He told his mother about the hospitable 
sexton. 

“Why didn’t you go in?” she asked. 

He was shy about explaining. Pos- 
sibly he was shy about exposing his tim- 
idity. But after a little urging, he re- 
luctantly admitted that he had been afraid 
lest the “zeal” should jump out at him 
from some pew or other hiding place in the 
shadowy church. 

“The zeal?” his mother asked. 
on earth do you mean by the zeal?” 





“What 


“Why,” explained Theodore, “I suppose | 


it is some big animal like a dragon or an 
alligator. I went there to church last 
Sunday with Uncle Robert and I heard 
the minister read from the Bible about 
the zeal, and it made me afraid.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt turned to the Concord- 
ance and one after another read the texts 
containing the word “zeal.” Suddenly 
Theodore’s eyes grew big as he exclaimed 
excitedly: 

“That’s it—the last you read.” 

It was from the Psalms: “For the zeal 
of thy house hath eaten me up.” 

Theodore, those days, was not taking 
any chances. 


Cuaprer III 
He Grows 


IFE on the whole was not an undilut- 
ed joy for the youngster in East 
Twentieth Street. Time and again his 

asthma kept him awake half the nights 
coughing and trying to breathe. In those 
sessions of pain, his father was his most 
devoted companion, and night after night 
would walk up and down the room with 
the boy in his arms, or, in summer, take 
him driving for miles through the coun- 
tryside in the dead of night. It was pos- 
sibly in those nocturnal vigils that the 
boy's affection for his father deepened 
into a devotion which the passage of time 
only strengthened. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Elder, was a 

man, if there ever was one, to stir a boy 
of seven or eight to devoted admiration. 
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10c a Day! 


You can have your choice of over 2,000 musical 
instruments for one week’s trial in your own home. 
Then, if you decide to purchase, you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. 
The trial won’t cost you a penny. 

But first mail the coupon below for our new 194 
page catalog illustrating every known musical instru- 
ment. You will be astonished at the low prices. 


We Offer— 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
—rock bottom manufacturer’s prices. 

—one week’s trial at our expense, 

—triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
—your choice of over 2,000 instruments. 


WurulIzeR 


300 years of instrument making 
Wurlitzer has supplied the oe States 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years 


The name “ Wurlitzer” stam 
stood for the highest quality for nearly two centuries. Weare 
manufacturers or importers of every 
every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price. 


PlayItaWeek—At OurExpense 


Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before 

Geet decide to buy. Compare it with other instruments. Test it. 
se it just as if it were your own. 

each month or send 


Send the Coupon,/ Presses, en 


Just put your name and address 
on the coupon now and get our 
big, new catalog ol 
free. Please state what in- 


strument you are interested in 
and we’ll send you the big176- Pf Name 
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Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


are your favorite sports. You like 
to get out in the woods with other 
good scouts, build a blazing fire 

and cook your own grub. You 
will like the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE be- 
cause it’s full of stories and pic- 
tures of outdoor sport and ad- 
















information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp- 


watch fob, on 


Special Offer 
Just to show you what it’s 
like, we will send you a 
copy of this month’s 
NAT oF L 
SPOR MAN 
MAGAZINE and 
this handsome 











advertisement 
and mail it 
right now to 
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Insure success in your garden. Each 
lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing | power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- FREE 
ing and gardening information 
Send for it today. 

Include 10c and we will send youa 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when from 


you 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2195 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 
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Catalog 
FREE! 


WRITE FOR IT! _ 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—fur- 
nishes all Magazines and News- 
papers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most 
accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lists 
more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’s a Big Money Saver 
and is Free to you for the asking. 


The name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


novi tim... TODAY! 


J. M. HANSON - BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 
915 Brooks Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 














Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


nd for a copy NOW 

it is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, wi 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and descri in plain, 
clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 


s, 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Bai es, Boat 
ae Electrically Heat- 
e 





“al ignition Supplies, ete 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ew : Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 S. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 
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He, was now thirty-five, tall, stalwart, 
bearded, with the gentleness of a woman 
and the courage, energy and simple-heart- 
edness of a backwoodsman; a man of uni- 
versal feeling who touched every side of 
life. Aunt Anna Bullock used to say that 
when he walked with his children he re- 
minded her of Greatheart in Bunyan. He 
|was, with all his bigness, very human. 
|He passionately loved a good time and 
|he could dance till he was dead. A boy 
}could cuddle up to him moreover, and 
pick his pockets when he came home from 
| business in the evening, confident that he 
| would find something put there to be dis- 
|covered, though it were such a strange 
|matter as a sick kitten, found whimpering 
somewhere on the way home. Theodore, 
|the Younger, was a born hero-worship- 
|per. Delicate boys often are, especially 
|if they have imagination. It was there- 
fore of the greatest moment to the growth 
of his character that he should have lived 
those early years so intimately close to 
a man of such unquestionably heroic 
stature. 

His father was his first and remained 
his greatest hero; but he began to read 
early, and from his reading to enlist a 
company of valiant characters, who became 
the inspiration of his day-dreams and the 
leaders in his imaginary adventures. Dr. 
Livingstone’s “Travels and Researches” 
was probably the first “grown-up” book 
that he read and he must have been very 
small when he read it, for it is recorded 
that he was in kilts and could hardly drag 
the heavy volume from place to place. 
The adventures of this intrepid English- 
man—explorer, naturalist and apostle of 
Christ—woke his imagination. Vague and 
unformed aspirations to be an explorer 
jand naturalist himself, and to carry the 
|light into dark, barbaric places, stirred in 
him. He turned to Mayne Reid for fur- 
ther instruction in natural history and 
for adventures even more thrilling than 
Livingstone’s. 

His father, seeing the trend of his in- 
terests, without appearing to direct his 
|reading, placed before him other sound 
}and scientific books. Meanwhile, simul- 
|taneously with Conie and Edith, he dis- 
jcovered “Our Young Folks,” best of chil- 
|dren’s magazines, and devoured “Cast 
| Away in the Cold,” “Grandfather’s Strug- 
gle for.a Homestead” and other thrilling 
boy-and-girl stories which taught no les- 
sons in natural history, but unobtrusively 
emphasized certain ideals of manly con- 
duct to which his father was, in his friend- 
ly way, by word and deed, constantly call- 
ing his attention. 











ee too, became a source of more 
than excited interest. With Natty 


=. Bumppo began his acquaintance with the 


| American pioneer, the hard and narrow but 
| intrepid, indomitable, self-reliant fighting 
| frontiersman, the man who clears the for- 
|est and having cleared it, pushes westward 
into deeper forests, saying little and im- 
agining that he is only carving out his 
own daily existence, even while he is carv- 
ing out a nation. Deerslayer, Chingach- 
gook, Hurry Harry and the adventures 
they met, deepened the boy’s longing for 
a share in such adventures. To stand 
where no white man had ever stood, to 
live and struggle in a wild, unconquered 
country—this was the ambition which more 
than any other kindled his blood. Be- 
side it was another, stirred by the old 
ballads of Robin Hood and Chevy Chase 
and the manly songs of “The Saga of 
King Olaf”—the aspiration himself to be 
a fighter, like the Norse sea-king: 





“Trained for either camp or court, 

Skillful in such manly sport, 
Young and beautiful and tall; 

Art of warfare, art of chases, 

Swimming, skating, snow-shoe races, 
Excellent alike in all.” 


“Paul Revere’s Ride” and the song of 
the “indomitable will” of Belisarius be- 
came a part of the store of mental pro- 
visions on which his spirit fed and grew. 
He read all the old hero-tales and dreamed 
of being like the heroes. Most of all he 
dreamed of being like King Olaf and his 
men. Concerning them, however, he was 
after a time disillusioned. He read some- 
where that the Vikings had a way of 
slaughtering the women and children of 
their enemies; and he turned toward other 
leadership, a little less ruthless. 


HEODORE, the Younger, was during 

those early years primarily an indoor 
boy, bright as a new dollar, persistent as 
a mosquito on a summer night when he 
wanted information, but sickly and nerv- 
ous much of the time, with good inten- 
tions, a will of his own and plenty of 
dreams, but with no more conception than 
any other boy of his age, of the relation 
of dreams to accomplishment. He loved 
to think about the great men; vaguely he 
wanted some day to be like them; he want- 
ed certainly to be like his father. Mean- 
while, he was a nice little boy, who liked 
books and animals and enjoyed playing 
with Conie and Edith. 

So much, in general, we know of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, aged nine. 

At this point now, the boy himself 
comes out of the past to tell us about him- 
self. He comes in the shape of a diary 
written in a cheap note-book. He kept 
it in Barrytown, up the Hudson, the sum- 
mer before he was ten years old. For 
twelve days he kept it steadily; then came 
a break of three days; then another spurt; 
then silence. He was old enough to feel 
the need of keeping a diary but he did 
not yet have the strength of will to per- 
sist at it. He was very much like other 
boys of nine, “going on ten.” 

In that diary, written (rather badly) 
for his own interest and intended for no 
prying eyes, we see Theodore Roosevelt 
as he truly was that summer before he was 
ten. And what he was, was just a boy, 
wholesome, active, loving the things boys 
love—meadows and brooks and ponies and 
birds’ nests and fishes and—candy. He 
had a sorrel Shetland pony, named Gen- 
eral Grant (after whom, Conie vaguely 
suspected, the President had been named), 
a lovable quadruped with the queer habit 
of always throwing off his rider once as 
a preliminary to a pleasant morning ride. 
With him he rode the highways and by- 
ways. 

“T had a ride of six miles before break- 
fast,” he writes one day in August. “1 
will always have a ride of six miles before 
breakfast now.” 

There was a brook that was a source of 
endless wonder and delight. The children 
came upon it unexpectedly one day as 
they were exploring, and thereafter it be- 
came the goal of many a joyous pilgrim- 
age, for there were “crayfish, eels, min- 
nows, salamanders, water spiders, water 
bugs, &c, &c,” in it, and near it was a 
mysterious little house “with one room, 
one door and one window.” 

There was evidently endless variety to 
the life, for there is a record of cousins 
and uncles and friends coming and go- 
ing. On the day he began his journal, a 
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“Munday,” ~ ‘ates that “The first fig 
of our garden was eatten that evening 
and uncle Jimmie left us that evening 
also.” Two departures in a day! A cer- 
tain Dora came, a certain Annie left. 
“My coussin Jimmie arrived and oe 
me a christal and some stones from Niagra | 
falls. We playeed Fort the rest of the | 
day.” Altogether it was an exciting life. 

But it was not altogether a play-season. 
There is a significant entry under date of 
August 15th: “All the morning I played 
store and ‘baby. In the afternoon I 
wrote, read and drew. That afternoon I 
received a continuence of Washington’s 
life.” , The boy who was playing “kid’s 
games” in the mornings, it seems, was be- 
ginning to put in some solid reading of 
two-and-three-volume biographies, in the 
afternoons, 


T was this same summer that Theodore 

Roosevelt began to take his nature 
studies with great seriousness. The im- 
mediate stimulus had been the discovery 
of a dead seal, lying on exhibition in the 
market on Broadway to which he was oc- 
casionally sent before breakfast to buy 
strawberries. The seal, which he was told 
had been caught in the harbor, thrilled his 
soul with memories of romantic tales of 
Mayne Reid and others. Day after day, 
as long as the seal remained, he haunted 
the market. With great earnestness he 
even measured the seal. The fact that he 
did not have a tape-measure to determine 
his girth did not deter him. He used a 
folding pocket rule instead, making a 
careful record of the measurements, He 
had for a time a wild ambition of own- 
ing and preserving the seal. That ambi- 
tion was frustrated. He did, however, 
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% sun es of the ew Ran 
the latest fmnported and. American aA poctind 


_— 
ties in 
frices so low en ond ———~ y you. : TIRES 


le and ex- 

Rider Agents ii"* file “RANGER bie 

a Cs. cles. Select the model 

~ you prefer and, while you ride and enter it. it, make 
tnoney. by booking the orders of your neighbo: 

for this 


y Send f NoMoney 2 i isis 


#- X. of the 
Ei bic blevele 3 you select for nso De D ped oa Tei e Trial, You cannot 
day Me r a han eonmet 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.a-17 CHICAGO 
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procure the skull, and on the strength of 
it promptly started the “Roosevelt Mu- 
seum of Natural History” with two of 
his cousins. 

Scientific investigation took on a keener 
interest with the Museum as a _back- 
ground, and Theodore determined to write 
a book, He wrote it in a notebook which 
was an exact twin of the one in which he | 
conducted his diary. One suspects that 
he bought both at the same time—“two for 
five.” 

The title of the book 
page: “Natural history 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.” 
the “Preface” 





is on the first 
on insects. By 
Under it comes 








3 Gifts for the Price of —NEW SCOUT 


16th EDITION Handbook gecenny PUBLISHED 
YOU WANT IT — AND SHOULD HAVE IT — AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 

Merit Badge requirements; Woodcraft, Wild Life, omgecets, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New Things 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 

BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% inches. 
colors: drawings by 
Mabel Humphrey. 
Scout: Laws and other 


Four full 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The New Scout Handbook, 





selections interesting to 
all Boy Scouts and every the Boy ,Scout Calendar 
other boy. Embodies the and Boys’ Life, 1 year. 


Ryte-me post card at- 
tached to each page. 


All for $1.50. 

















“All these insects are native of North | 








America. Most of the insects are not in 
other books. 

“IT will write about ants first.” 

He did, and what he has to say about 
them is decidedly entertaining. “Ants are 
difided into three sorts for every species. 
These kinds are officer, soilder and work. 
There are about one officer to ten soilders 
and one soilder to two workers.” He tells 
about the common black ant and the 
brown path ant and various gther kinds 
of ants; he tells about spiders and lady- 
bugs and fire-flies and horned “beettles” 
and dragon-flies and “misqueto” hawks. 

“All the insects that I write about in this 
book,” he adds, “inhabbit North America. 
Now and then a friend has told me some- 
thing about them but mostly I have gained 
their habbits from ofserv-a-tion.” 

The reader is left in suspense concern- 
ing the particularly vicious “habbits” he 


may have gained from them by “ofserv-a- 
tion.” 


The author of “Natural history on in- 
sects” adds to his volume a note or two 
on fishes. There is something finely sim- 
ple about his description of a crayfish, | ROWE MFG. CO. 
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BOYS! 











l_ Send Coupon 
Folder and 


ROLL THE MONEY 
OUT IN BALES 


Yes, sir: Boys, my new ‘“Tip-Top” Baler beats 
anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 
time Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
get rid of. You take it away and bale It Into “cash.” 
I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 







that will pay. for itself in just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by helping you get a ‘“‘Tip-Top’ Baler 
(made in 4 sizes). Put the Baler in your basement, 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 
ness of your own. A. _ is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. p-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest “paling eK on the mar- 


ket. To help you get ptarted, I will furnish free 
enough bale ties for 500 to 1000 Ibs. One operator 9; 
made $400 in one year on this plan. You can’t beat . q,. 
it for ns — easy. Write for free Folder and “ Ge 
Price List t “8S 
Kwe& & ’ 
ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. “sho 


“Ss 
44 Adams Street GALESBURG, ILL.” %@ * 











“What is Bread 
Without Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter!” 


O MOTHER: Ask the boys and girls who have 
just come in from skating what is the best thing 
for that hunger they’ve brought in with them. Seeif 
they don’t say ““A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich!” 


And you will know it is good for them. For 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains higher food value 


than steak or eggs. 


Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 





1917 
B.N.P.Co, 


CaNAJOHARIE, New York 
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Boy Scout Calendar 
for 1918 


New Design, Six Sheet 
Calendar, 544 x 8% 
inches. 
Handsomely printed in 
five colors on heavy 
card stock. Embodies 
the Ryte-me post-card 
attached to eachepage. 


M. McLane. 
Lerrigo. 


and any one of 





THE BOY SCOUT LIFE SERIES 
In a most alluring way these stories tell of 
the glorious good times and wonderful ad- 
ventures of Boy Scouts. 
1. The Boy Scout Fire Fi 


pee ent i 
2. The Boy Scouts of the : 


3. The Boy Scout Trail Blazers—F. H. Cheley. 
4. The Boy Scout Treasure Hunters—C. H. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, Boy Scout Calendar, 
these books for $1.50. 
Order now. 


Can go to separate addresses, if desired. 


3 Gifts Price of 1 


PICK ONE OF THESE GREAT BOOKS 
EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY 


New Titles Just Added 





Scouting with Daniel Boone..... E. T. Tomlinson 
ye PS eae Ralph Henry Barbour 
The Cruise of the Dazzler.......... Jack London 


The Boy Scouts of Black Eagle Patrol, 
Leslie W. Quirk 
The Last of the Mohicans, 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
Jules Verne 
A Gunner Aboard the Yankee. . Russell Doubleday 


Williams of West Point........ Hugh L. Johnson 
BE Es de xenassescesscage General Lew Wallace 
BION, 6c 506s caasdces Robert Louis Stevenson 





THE TOM SLADE SERIES 


Tom Slade, Boy Scout of the Moving Pictures, 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 

Tom Slade at Temple Camp. By Percy K. Fitzhugh 

Tom Slade on the River..... By Percy K. Fitzhugh 





ighthouse Troop—. 
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|“I need not describe the form of the cray- 


| fish to you,” he writes. “Look at a leb- 
ster and you have its form.” The minnow 
is dismissed with one or two generalities: 
|“The minnow is found in brooks in the 
}same parts as the crayfish and eel. It 
eats worms, catipillars, egg, bread, any- 
|thing in fact. It swims quite swiftly. It 
is about seven inches long when full 
grown.” 
| There are several illustrations (by the 
|author) in the book and at the close this 
| personal note: 

“P, S. My home is in North Amer-i-ca. 
All these stories were gained by observa- 
tion. 

“Age. Nine years. Born 28th of Octo- 
ber.” 

The spelling in this “book” is pictur- 
esque, but the “ofserv-a-tion” on the 
whole is keen. Theodore, the Younger, was 
beginning, feebly, uncertainly, to express 
in action the faint stirrings of ambition 
which Livingstone’s book had first awak- 
ened, 





(To be continued) 


Cad Priam 
$30. 

















| BOYS’ LIFE will give $30.00 in 
cash prizes for the three best Book 
Reviews, distributed as follows: 


First prize $15.00 
Second prize $10.00 
Third prize $ 5.00 


Rutes or Contest. 


1. Any boy who has not reached his 
nineteenth birthday may compete. 


2. The review must not be more than 
four hundred words in length; written in 
ink or typewritten on only one side of the 
paper. The name, age and address of each 
contestant must appear at the left-hand 
top corner of the first page. Each review 
should have for its subject the title of the 
book, together with the name of the author. 


8. Each review must consist solely of 
the writer’s opinion of the book and why 
he likes or does not like it. Legibility, 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation will 
be taken into consideration in the making 
of awards. 


4. Contestants may discuss the book with 
parents or.teachers, but the review must 
be written by the contestant without aid 
from or correction by anyone. 
“game of brains” for you boys; be true 
sportsmen, play fair. Your review itself 
will be accepted as a bond that it is your 
own. 


5. All reviews must be received at the 
office of Boys’ Lire not later than Febru- 
ary Ist. 

The judges will be Lorne W. Bar- 
clay, Director of Department of Educa- 
tion; Franklin K. Mathiews, Director 
Library Department, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; and Armstrong Perry, Editor of 
Scouting. Names of the winners will be 
published in Boys’ Lire as soon as possible 
after the judges have made the awards. 


6. The books to be reviewed are to be 
selected from those listed on the opposite 
page, most of which were reviewed in 
November or December Boys’ Lire. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





This is a 
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Opening The West With Lewis and Clark, 

Edwin L. Sabin 
With Sam Houston in Texas. .Edwin L. Sabin 
Gold Seekers of ’49......... Edwin L. Sabin 
Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail, 

Edwin L. Sabin 
On the Plains with Custer....Edwin L. Sabin 
With Carson and Fremont....Edwin L. Sabin 


Captain John Smith......... Forbes-Lindsay 
Fae Forbes-Lindsay 
David Crockett, Scout........... Cc. F. Allen 


The Blue Heron’s Feather, 
Rupert Sargent Holland 
Blackbeard’s Island..Rupert Sargent Holland 
Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge, 
Rupert Sargent Holland 
Boy Scouts of Birch Bark Island, 
Rupert Sargent Holland 
For France and the Faith, 
Alfred Eugene Casalis 
The Cruise of the Dry Dock... .T.S. Stribling 
The Rulers of the Lakes...... J. A. Altsheler 
Hitting the Line....... Ralph Henry Balbour 
The County Pennant....... William Heyliger 
The Boy Scouts of Woodcraft Camp, 
ornton W. Burgess 
The Boy Scouts of Swift River, 
hornton W. Burgess 
The Boy Scouts on Lost Trail, 
Thornton W. Burgess 
The Boys Scouts in A Trapper’s Camp, 
Thornton W. Burgess 
TT i006 6td-dn eens eee Homer Greene 
The Boys’ Book of Mounted Police, 
Irving Crump 
Insect Adventures........... J. Henri Fabre 
The Adventure Club Afloat, 
Ralph Henry Balbour 
Center Rush Rowland..Ralph Henry Balbour 
Bibby of Clamshell Alley, 
Jasmine Stone Van Dresser 
Scouting With General Funston, 
Everett T. Tomlinson 
The Great Pike’s Peak Rush. .Edwin L. Sabin 
The Cruise of the Deep Sea Scouts or Boy 
Scouts Afloat........ Thomas D. Parker 
The Wireless Patrol at Camp Brady, 
Lewis E. Theiss 
Under Boy Scout Colors..... Joseph B. Ames 
PS eee Francis A. Collins 
Heroes of Today.......... Mary R. Parkman 
How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money, 
C. C. Bowsfield 
The Boy Scout and Other Stories for Boys, 
Richard Harding Davis 


The Boy’s King Arthur........ Sidney Lanier 
i 6 cede eeewes oeid James Baldwin 
NS. 5:4.6 6.4.0 6.0.0:0'64.0,00 08 Ralph D. Paine 
Boy Holidays in the Louisiana Wilds, 
Andrews Wilkinson 
Uncle Sam’s Boy at War........ O. P. Austin 
The Gold Cache........James Willard Schultz 
The Northern Diamonds. .Frank Lillie Pollock 
The Plattsburgers......Arthur Stanwood Pier 
The White Blanket.......... Belmore Browne 
The Island of Appledore......... Adair Aldon 
Abraham Lincoln............... W. F. Gordy 
The Top of the Continent...... Robert S. Yard 


The Wonder of War in the Air, 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler 
Thrilling Deeds of British Airmen. .Eric Wood 
Boys’ Book of Scouts...... Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Five Babbitts at Bonnyacres..Walter A. Dyer 
The Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill, 
Charles P. Burton 
Scouting With Daniel Boone, 
Everitt T. Tomlinson 
EL, 5 0.0 0:4-004000 0065 Ralph Barbour 
The Cruise of the Dazzler........ Jack London 
The Boy Scouts of. Black Eagle Patrol, 
Leslie W. Quirk 
A Gunner Aboard the Yankee, 
Russell Doubleday 
Williams of West Point..... Hugh L. Johnson 
Money Making for Boys. .A. Frederick Collins 
With Cortes the Conqueror... Virginia Watson 
Castaway Island... ....cccce Perry Newberry 
Ross Grant on the Trail........ John Garland 


i you have not already read one of these 
books, or the book is not available in 
your home, er the home of some friend, 
you will find most of the books in any pub- 
lic library. It is not necessary to buy any 
of these books in order to compete in this 
book review contest. 


Address: Book Review Contest 
BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OYS will run in the rain and slide through the slush. 

Give them Smith Brothers’ to ward off coughs and 
colds. S.B. Cough Drops are pure. No drugs. Just 
enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 














People breathe through the nose 


| because that is Nature’s way. The mouth is not in- 
| tended for breathing. It contains moisture, heat and 
usually enough food residues to make it a very com- 
|  fortable place for germs to live and multiply. — 

There is a sound reason for keeping the mouth closed | 
| and for keeping it clean; germs don’t get into a closed 





mouth nor thrive in a clean one. 


DIOXOGEN keeps the mouth clean. <A 
teaspoonful in a little water at night before retir- 
ing tells the story better than many words. Af all 
drug stores. 

Ask for DIOXOGEN by name 


THEOAKLANDCHEMICALCOo., 10 Astor Piace, N.Y. 
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put at t in every A ’ zg 
rice, book is worth times 10c. Order acony 
bot last long. poy a or OF | PATRIOTIC. PRE 








Poultry Book 1210 2 sees tian: 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 
incubators, 


sprouters. This book worth dollars tualled for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Gox 42, Clarinda, iowa 




















LOOK HERE SCOUT 


Keep yourself 
looking “ FIT” 
with this GEN- 
UINE SOL- 
RBDisak "= 
METAL 
TRENCH MIR- 
ROR. That will 
come to you in 
a HANDSOME 
LEATHER 
CASE WITH 
YOUR NAME 
PRINTED IN 
GOLD for T5c 
POST PAID. 


The size of 
mirror is 3"x4", 
is GUARAN- 
TEED NOT TO 
RUST and is 
ABSOLUTELY 
U NBREAK- 
ABLE. 


“‘BE THE FIRST OVER THE TOP”’ 


Send 75c TO-DAY and own this a outfit. 


IT’S BOUND TO PLEASE YO 


(Now then, Scout, please write your name » plainty) 


Address 


BENJAMIN RICHARDS & CO., 
INC. 


No. 118 Lake St., Winsted, Conn. 











SELL THE 
CLINCHER TIE HOLDER 
SS Nickel Silver..... 25¢ 
Gold Plated...... Oc 
Gold Filled....... 1.00 
PATENTED 
Also in 14 Karat Gold at $5.00 each. Each 


one in Jewelry Box. No rough edges to tear 
tie or shirt. 


Write at once for attractive selling plans. 


INNOVATION SALES CO. 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 














WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


The OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR tells 
WHEN, 
arranged calendar, stare at you from living room or den, 
wherever you wish to hang it. 


fisherman is right; the fishing record also is interesting. 


25 (coin securely wrapped) or Money Order to 


ot. 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Bez H.S. - - - 





you 
the good days stand right out on this cleverly 


You will have endless 
amusement as the days go by proving whether the old 


Springfield, Mass. 





¥g SFECIAL Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR p Gaerne 
Any puncture or leak in 
be in e ~ti, its in 7 = vale 
uable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a 
bicyclist or automobilist. It is a ?.L-% 
on- article that no boatman 


 Jeffery’s 





tion top e s, 2 
M Send at Bat "At fail Sporting Goods Houses. 


as today. 
Can. 37¢. 
W. FERDINAND & CO., -4 _—— St., 








i Mass., U 








STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 








6 Mos. Only 10c 
BOYS :: io iz'maganine cheek cpecke fats dandy y 


stories a pL — 
P money. Big es on 
— aa lub, ete. Ilustrated. Th 
ust “fhe kind < ty 
you an Pn enjoy 
‘or only 


THE COUNTRY BOY, 252 Washington Square, Phila. 
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| hike?” 





months | 


Don Strong, Raat tit) 


(Continued from page 51) 


Hu 


you were going on this trip?” he de- 
manded. 

“Wasn’t neccessary,” Tim answered 
promptly. “Mr. Wall didn’t say we 


couldn’t go.” 
| “Mr. Wall didn’t expect that any Scout 
would go.” 

“How do you know what Mr. Wall ex- 
pected?” Tim asked. “Did he tell you?” 

It was a losing argument. 
see the other Scouts nodding their heads 


as though agreeing with Tim’s logic—all ex- | 


cept Ritter, who looked at the ground. 
Don’s mind worked feverishly. They were 
| Scouts. They were breaking the Scout Law 
| that said that a scout was trustworthy. He 
tried to grasp words that would make them 
feel what he felt, but the words would not 
come. 
“We can’t stay here all day,” Tim hinted. 


HE sound of a locomotive came faintly. 

Perhaps it was the train bringing Mr. 
Wall back from the city. All at once Don’s | 
mind, groping, searching, caught the first 
vague outline of an idea. 

“Wait a minute, fellows.” His eyes were 
on fire. “If you thought Mr. Wall would 
have no objection to a Danger Mountain 
hike, why did you wait until you got him 
out of the village?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
suspiciously. 

“Why did you wait until he went away 
for the day and then sneak off on this 


Tim asked 





Indignant cries broke from Tim and the 
Scouts. They had not known that Mr. Wall | 
had gone to the city. Ritter caught Don’s 
arm. 

“Is Mr. Wall away today, Don? 


o” 


Hon- 
est? 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know?” Tim asked. 

“I went to his house at noon to tell him 
about this hike.” 

Silence fell over the group. The Scout | 
from the Eagle patrol took off his hat and 
fanned his face. 

“Mr. Wall won’t think we sneaked off | 
just because he was away,” he said un- | 
easily. 

“Why shouldn’t he think it?” cried Don. 
One of the party was weakening, anyway. 
He pressed his advantage. “You fellows 
know what he said on the last hike—that 
Danger Mountain was a bad place. And 
the moment he leaves town, a bunch of 
Scouts start for the mountain. How does 
that look?” 

It looked distinctly 
lessness_ vanished. 

“Well,” he demanded of Ritter angrily, | 
“what are you looking at me for? I didn’t | 
know he had gone to the city.’ 

The hikers were demoralized and leader- 
less. The right word now— 

“Fellows,” said Don, “let us show Mr. 
Wall that he can leave the village as often | 
as he pleases and not have to worry about | 
a single Scout of Chester troop.” 

Ritter took a step toward him. But the | 
others were still just a bit uncertain. 

Don almost held his breath. There was | 
nothing more for him to say. He ran a | 
nervous hand into the pocket of his sweat- 
er. His fingers’ closed on _ Bobbie’s 
whistle ! 

He put it to his lips and blew a long, 
shrill blast. | 


bad. Tim’s care- 








“How many of you Scouts told Mr. Wall | 


Don could | 


| Now, 


It was the 


signal for attention. Instinctively the 
| boys straightened and looked alive. 
“We're going home,” said Don. “We're 


going to show that a Scout is trustworthy. 


Forward"’ 
Don’s__ pulse 
obey? “March!” 


throbbed. 
he ordered. 


Would 


| cast. 


Three of the boys swung forward. 


ing and glum. 
had gone several hundred yards, he 
hunched his shoulders sheepishly and slow- 


| ly followed after. 


(To be continued) 


Prehistoric Scouts 
“Pa,” said little Frank, as he turned the 
pages of his history, “how did the cliff dwellers 
keep warm in the winter time?” 
Vhy, I guess they used the mountain ranges, 





voice of authority—the scout 


they 
The die was 


Tim 
| stood with his feet spread apart, frown- 
Presently, when the others 





don’t ask me any more foolish questions.” 

? 7 the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 





is $1.50 a year; 


Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrre 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as. evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented, 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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“OUT OF THE OLD AND INTO THE NEW” 


Juve At THE Opportunry, Scouts 


TO PROVIDE YOURSELF FOR THE COMING YEAR 


WITH AN OFFICIAL EISNER SCOUT UNIFORM 
@Ooooe 


SIGMUND FISNER COMPANY 


Established in 1884, this Company has grown to be the largest 
plant in the world for the manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requisites such as Belts, Hats, 
Leggings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY makes tens 
of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY 
UNIFORMS. 
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The factory headquarters is-~at Red Bank, N. J. 
The office is at 103 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SELLS AT WHOLESALE ONLY 


Send to either of these addresses for the FREE Scout Book- 
_let—‘‘How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform Properly.” 
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To be the Jest concern in the world to work 
oer batel the sguarest concern 1n existence 
to do business with— THE FISK IDEAL 


Tue CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 





